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TOO LATE. 





BY A.B. W. 





The clear sunlight lay rich and warm 
On the meadows green and fair ; 

And the wild bird’s song rang loud and high 
Through the m 8 dewy air. 


Over the meadow brook I leaned, 
Watching ite merry fall; 

and over the little bridge she 
My love, my darling of all. 


“Now, heart,” I said, “‘be brave and bold, 


And hush your d, wild beating; 
Now faltering lips be quick,” I said, 
“To give her love’s own greeting ; 


“To tell her all the deep, deep love 
That never will let me rest. 

To tell her the terrible doubts and tears 
That rankle in my breast.” 


But, oh, when she stood beside me, 
So daintily sweet and fair, 

With the deep wood's violet blue in her eyes, 
And the chestnut’s brown in her hair, 


My stammering lips refused to speak, 
My coward eyes looked away ; 

And over the meadows she went and took 
All the brightness of the day. 


The brightness of my life she took 
For ever and ever ro! ry 

For in all the spri that the slow years bring, 
Will never come that day. 


The wild biras sing loud and high, 
And the moose’ Eriases wave, 

And the sunlight is rich and warm, 
But shines, ah“ine! on her grave. 


UNDER WILD SKIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘BENEATH THE 62A.’’ 











THE STORY. 





CHAPTER I. 
THE BELLA DONNA. 


PON the deck of the Bella Donna, a 
smart sailing, handsome - looking 
schooner, off Gravesend. 

It is a busy time on board, for the 
hatches are off, the hold is open, and there 
is a lighter alongside, out of which, by means 
of blocks and pulleys, the sailors are busily 
hoisting up a number of — | 4 and 
cases, one and all strongly bound with iron, 
and — with —- letters ogee 

ese num as the are 
hoisted on deck, the captain carefully trans- 
fers toa book he has in hand, and then the 
case or keg is lowered down into the hold. 
Itisa bright sunshiny scene: the water 
glistens; the distant country looks green; 
a crafis are coming up with the tide, 
omeward bound; and close by the pretty, 
newly-painted echooner swings at her moor- 
ings & prim-looking Prussian trigate, over 
— —— can be seen broad faced 
men, wi ue muffin-topped caps upon 
their heads; while one who stands high has 
his waist pinched in till he looks like a blue 
wasp training for the sea. 
There is a smart look about the skipper ot 
= schooner, wee. ort aims a wr; ae 
pe sty none 
roug a aban him whatever. His face is 
uot hairy and tanned, nor flushed with rum 
potations; neither are his hands horny nor 
stained with tar, but clean and white, and 
well mot about the nails. 
Y, to come to what perhaps should 
have been taken first—his face. He is a 
keen, well preserved, looking man, 
of four or five and forty; light and active, 
‘showing age in a few -cut marks 
about the corners of his mouth and temples, 
snd in the gray strands in his well-trimmed 
raniskers, and closely-cut, carefully brushed 


rn you say—Ah, our old friend 
et, well-preserved, prosperous, and not 


© was busy, though, and smartly givin 

anemt to the men who hauled and toiled, 

hetled enssae tee neared end | 
on board, and then 

it; whilet about the shiniest that ever 


on @ big bale, looking on and smoking com- 


y. 

“Be careful below there,”’ ssid Barker, 
now addressed and spoken of by all as ‘‘cap- 
tain;’”’ and as he ke he took hold of a 
rope, over and looked down into the 
dark hold. ‘Stow them close; right up to 
the cabin bulkhead,’’ 

“Ay, ay, sir,” came from below. 

“Is the nter below?”’ said Barker. 

‘Ay, ay, sir,’’ from below. 

“Now then, my lads, be careful, look 
alive and finish. I want those all dowa out 
—_ A tot of rum round when you've 

one.”’ 

“Right you are, sir,” cried a sailor; and 
the men heaved away with renewed energy. 

“Eighty-one B X B,” muttered Barker, 
as another case swung over the hold; and 
he entered the numbers. ‘Down with it, 
my lads. How many more?”’ he said, walk- 
ing to the side. 

‘-Only ten, sir,’’ said a man in the barge 
made fast to the schooner, and off whose 
side the swift running tide washed iridescent 
tints, as the hot sun softened the gas-tar 
with which it was coated. 

‘‘Heave away, my lads,’’ said Barker; and 
up came another and another, till the last 
swung up over the side, was thrust to the 
hold, and being suspended, the heaviest of 
the co ment; then it was lowered down, 
disap g into the gioom below, as, its 
numbered being entered, the captain drew 
a line across the page of his nermorandum 
book. The sailors wi their hands, and 
a quiet meaning wink went round; while 
Pollo on the bale shone more than ever, hat. 
less in the sunshine, as he grinned, showed 
his white teeth, and emitted a volume of 
smoke 

‘‘Hallo, who's that smoking?”’ said Bar- 
ker. sharply. ‘Oh, you.” 

He s looking thoughtfully at the 

nning biack for a moment, as if consider- 

g waether he should look upon it asa 
breach of discipline,and then it over. 

‘‘Now, then, behind time,’’ he said; ‘‘nail 
up that bulkhead, carpenter, and then let 
these bales go down.”’ 

fle pointed to the one upon which the 
black was seated, and to a dozen more about 
the deck. 

‘tAy, ay, sir,” cried the men. ‘‘Like us 
to have the tot round first, sir,’’ said one. 

‘When you've done,”’ said Barker, smil- 
ing. Then going to the mouth of the hoid, 
he shouted— 

‘“Oakum, Franks.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,”’came from below, in # voice 
of thunder. 

‘Sip below. See this bulkhead well 
nailed up; then stow these bales. Then you 
can get the hatches and tarpaulin over, and 
nail all down snug.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,’’ came again from below; 
and Barker walked aft into the handsomely 
fitted cabin, to come out, though, at inter vals 
while the sound of hammering went on, 
evidently keeping « strict watch on his men 
till the last stroke of the hammer was beard; 
when he came once more on deck, swung 
himself into the hold, remained there a tew 
minutes, till ay parently satisfied with the 
satety of the cases, when he returned on 

ok. 

“7 gs A short time eufficed for the landing 
of the big bales of cotton goods, which were 
stowed against the bulkhead, and thoroughly 
fitted the empty space. Then the hatches 
were replaced, a thick tarpaulin dragged 
over all and neatly nailed down—evidently 
to the satisfaction of the black, who hed now 
transferred his shiny. piebald person to the 
of a cask, upon which he was perched. 
captain gave a sigh of satisfaction as 
the last nail was driven in; and five minutes 
after he was lolling on settee under the 
cabin window, smoking a choice cigar. 
There were two men who followed 
carpenter on deck and helped aad superin- 
tended the battening down of the hatches; 
one was a sturdy, mahogany faced sailor, 
ru tanned, chipped, and rusted, bat 
with a pair of t.gray eyes shining from 
under his shaggy brows; the other, a frank, 
handsome, Saxon-looking young fellow, 
whose face was burned by exposure to & red 


~~ 


= they meen 
a younger man were 

firmer, while those of the elder were hard 
and led. 
id the elder sallor,eopping the perspiration 
Aa r sailor, 

off his face—no easy the drops had 
dodged into the and lines, of which 
there were as many as in a walnut shell. 
‘*Hot, indeed,’’ said the younger sailor. 
‘*Ha, that’s t,"’ he exclaimed, draw- 
ing in a long of the soft breeze floating 


by. 

‘Ram’s pleasanter with or without,’’ 
growled the other. ‘‘How long’s he goin’ 
to be wi’ them tote? Hallo,’’ he exclaimed, 
as his eyes fell upon the black perched on 


the top of the cask; ee black -looking 
ornament, what are you g there? Taking 
your ease?’’ 


a al ish Oakum, yr do 
nuffum at yah, a he 
burst into a hoarse laugh. ig 

‘‘While we're stifling down below, and 
working our arms off,’’ cried the old sailor, 
groffiy. ‘‘Who’s the slave now?’ 

*‘Nobody, Massa Oakum, sah. ’Mancipa- 
Cap gate Gas tae ataey GE Aeneoney 
wid for eber and eber. De cook, sah, . 

an 


‘Yah, yah, yah!’ chuckled the negro. ‘1 
hear de capen talk bout um to de lum, 
an'so I know all ’boutum. Yes, op | 
precious treight on board. Dem case all 
gold, and, sah, box and barrel ob money, 
sah; tousands an’ tousands ob pouns; and 
we take um all out to Spain.”’ 

‘Well, look here, Pollo—if you'll take 
my advice,’’ said Franks, quietly, ‘‘you’l! 
hold your tongue and say nothing about it.’’ 

The black ruffed up and showed his dig 
nity as he exclaimed— 

*‘Dis chile, say, know what bese for him 
to do, sah. I tank you, sah; you mean 
berry well, sah, no doubt; but um gold an’ 
silber all de same, ein’t um, boys?’’ 

‘Yes, to be sure it is,’’ said one of the 
‘sailors. 

‘‘Dere, messmate, Sam Oakum, I told you 
so,’’ chuckled the black. 

‘‘You ccufounded nigger, you,’’ growled 
Oakum, angrily, ‘‘shut up that box of —_ 
of yours, will you? What in the name of all 
that’s black do = want to ~~ 4 cackling 
about the cargo for? You silly old Spanish 
hen!’’ 

‘‘Who do you call niggah, sah?’ cried 
Pollo, jumping off his perch. = ee 
dar cali de capen’s schef niggah. sah? How 
you dar call caklum ‘panish hea? You ugly 
ruftyum, 1 bash you your rib.’’ 

As he spoke, Pollo, the black cook, gen 
erally known with the addition of Belvedere, 
ran back as far as he could; then, lowering 
his head like a ram, he rushed right at 
Oakum, who squared up ready to receive 
him. But the two did not come in contact, 
for Franks nimbly caught the cook round 
the waist as he and swung him 
round. 


CHAPTER IL 
AN IMPORTANT ABRIVAL 

8 John Franks, the young sailor,swung 
the black ewok round, and put a stop 
to the scuffle, a well-dressed, rather 
; man of about thirty came 
through the gway, closely followed by a 
equare shouldered attendant, as a heavy 

biack case. The new comer 
black hair, dark eyes, and a carefully waxed 
and pointed moustache. In one eye, at the 
expense of some distortion of his features, he 
had wedged an eye glass, and in his care- 
fully gloved hands he bore the most dainty 








made a ls wag 
white duane. en, St an Ee US Soe 


brow: those of their companions, 
olny Bm above the elbow, were 





yong serb out Mass’ Oakum some day for 
Apollo showed his teeth in a fierce at 

Oakum, who was rubbing his 

On some spun yarn, and then bobbing his 

curly black head at Franks, he ensconced 

himeelf in his galley,amidet the coppers and 

on 


ucepans. 

oe yh the new comer, 
who apparently satisfied himself with 
his scrutiny, pow stood 


signs 

‘Here, you sailors, '*he exclaimed, ‘‘where 

? Look here, my men,” he 
contin without waiting for an answer, 
Pree beg my cases in = —_ 
they are brought safely on 

Why wasn’t the ship drawn up to the 
wharf ?’’ 

‘Cleared out into the stream four days 
ago, sir,’ said Oakum, greffly. ‘‘Are you 
& passenger?’ 

‘Of course Iam, my good fellow. Now, 
see to my cases at once. Round.”’ 

**Yes, sir,’’ sald the attendant, who had 
seated himself upon the case he carried, but 
now started up. 

‘Bee the cases brought on board, Round, 
and carefully count them. What's that one 
you have * he continued, pointing 
with his umbrella. 

*“E, sir, this one is. A, B,C, D and F 
alongside in the boat.’’ 

“Go to the side, and don't take your eyes 
off them till they are al] on board,’ said the 
new comer, in a loud whisper: and his or- 
ders were obe the man Round, as be 
had been . watching while the water- 
man ia the skiff alongs handed up five 
black cases of n» t size, anc sll marked 
with big white ters, and the words, 
‘Stuart, Esq. Passenger, St. Sebastian.’’ 

These cases being deposited er on 
the deck, the new-comer, presumably Stuart, 
Eequire, made his man situ the topmost 
case, while he pretty liberally recompensed 
the waterman. 

“Now, Round, count those packages in 


my ~_ said Stuart, Eequire 
‘Yes, sir; C, B.A, D, F and E,’’ said 


Round, counting the black cases carefully, 
} @ glance would have shown them all 
re. 

“That's right, Round,’’said Stuart. ‘‘Siz; 
quite right. Now!’’ 

**You elderly sailor,’’ he continued, point- 
ing at Oakum with his umbrelia; ‘‘you stay 
with ™ man, Round, and guard those 
cases. e's armed, mind; well armed. So 
am I, my friend, for there’s twenty thousand 
pounds’ worth of jewelry in those pack- 
ages.’’ 

‘Lor’ a mussy!"’ exclaimed Pollo, who 
had come up during the conversation, and 
was now staring with wide open eyes, and 
bands resting upon his bent knees as if 
fascinated at the bieck chests ‘‘Lor’ a 
mussy' Twenty tousand pounds. An’ in 
dar, too, eh?”’ 

‘*Yes. my man,’’ said Stuart, loftily; and 
holding s scented handkerchief to his nose 
as he spoke—‘‘in jewels; and mind this, I 
am under the protection of the Spanish Gov- 
ernment. Am I not, Round?’ 
‘*Yes,sir; we are,’’ said Round, who looked 
preternaturally solemn. 
‘So mind, my good fellows,’’ continued 
Stuart, ‘that you and al! your brother sailors 
are bound to protect me and my luggage. 
I look to you all for help. Now. my man,”’ 
he said, ‘take me to— No; I shall stay 
here. Look here, you common sailors. 
Here, send for the captain.'’ 
‘I will fetch him,’’ said Franks, going 
towards the cabin; ‘‘but,’’ he continued to 
himeelf, ‘‘if I had twenty thousand pounds’ 
worth of valuables, I don't think I should 
go and tell everbody I met.’’ 
| your ship is quite safe,’’ said 
Stuart, uire, to Oskum, who being 
placed on , set to work to protect the 
chest hen —sitting On two and put- 
ting his feet on a third—as he ruminated 
with s quid of tobacco about as big asa 
good-sized walnut. 
Mie sirt’’ growled Osakum; ‘‘safe as the 
Ay 
‘What is she! aden with?’’ said Stuart, 
carefully brushing a little dust off his patent 





leather shoes. 
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“Oh, odds and ends, sir,’’ said Oakum, 
slowly; while Pollo, who had remained in 
his first attitade, to pierce the cases 
with his eyes, now ed up his ears and 
popguns, end a mile or of ral 
two a or two of railway 
iron.” 


‘Two "* said Btuart, staring hard. 
**Yes, sir,”” chuckled Oakum; ‘‘cannon, 
some folks would call em, but I call ‘em 


Rot loaded, I hope?’’ said Stuart. 


‘Lord love you, no,” said Oakum 
‘They're safe at the bottom of the 
hold with the railway iron "’ 


**And is that ali?’’ said Stuart. 

“‘Oh, there's sundries of course, sir,’’ said 
Oakum, drily. ‘‘The skipper will tell you.’’ 

Gold, , and silber, sah,’’ cried Pollo, 
excitedly; ‘‘tousands of pouns, sah.”’ 


“Hold your tongue, will year, you sable 
Guy Fawkest?’’ Oakum, shaking his 
first at the black 


‘‘Who do you ca!) sable Guy Fook, you 
common sailor you!"’ cried Pollo. ‘‘I "bash 
your head ‘fore I done wid you, Mass’ Oak- 
um, sah’’’ 

*‘Bilence, my good fellows, sileace,’’ said 
the passenger; but there was no fear of a 
coliision, for Follo seated himself upon a 
water cask and began tosmoke. ‘‘Oh, here 
is Captain Barker.’’ 

As he spoke Barker came on deck, followed 
by Focate, and advancing shook hands 
heartily with his passenger. 

“First arrival, Mr. Stuart,’’ he said. 
‘Plenty of time. Tide don’t turn for a couple 
of hours, and then we drop down.’’ 

‘*You are very good, Captain,’'said Stuart; 
‘*but look bere, Captain, these are my valu. 
able chests. I must have five of them placed 
in safety before I lose sight of them. I can’t 
leave them here on deck.’ 

“Ob, they're sate enough bere, Mr. Stu- 
art,”’ said Barker. ‘‘1 1] see that they are 
al) right.”’ 

‘‘T am greatly obliged.’ said Stuart, with 
a coldly suspicious look; ‘‘but I must see 
them locked and nailed up before I leave 
them. You said something about a bulky in 

our cabin.’’ 

* Bulkhead, my dear sir, bulkhead,’’ said 
Barker, smiling. ‘‘Well, you shall be in- 
dulged in. Come along. Here Oakum, 
Franks Smith, bring down those cases. You, 
Pollo, tell the carpenter to come below.’’ 

The sailors whipped up the cases and fol 
lowed the captain down the hatchway, Stuart 
and Round forming the rear, while Pollo 
shouted to a boy without leaving his perch: 

‘Here, you lezy tief, go an’ tell de carp’. 
n'er go down to de skipper 8 cabin."’ 

‘| dare say you think me very particular, 
Captain Barker,’’ said Stuart in an eager 
whisper, as they stond alone, with the cases 
in the cabin waiting forthe carpenter. ‘‘But 
those chests contain jewels, captain, ready 
for the coronation of Don Carlos. Your 
shippers told me you were accredited to the 
Carlist y.”’ 

*‘Well, rather so,"’ said Barker, smiling. 
‘I do a pretty good trade with them.”’ 

‘In popguns, eb?’’ said Stuart, smiling. 

‘Well, yes,”’ said Barker, in no wise of- 
fended; ‘‘in popguns sometimes; but,’’ he 
added meaningly, ‘‘when I do so, they come 
on board as iron pillars or bronze statues, or 
smething of that kind, Mr. Stuart. You 
are on board now and not going ashore 
again, or 1 might not have e this admis. 
sion."’ 

By Barker's direction, the carpenter took 
out a board from the bulkhead at the end of 
the cabin, and discovered an empty space, 
which Stuart carefully scrutinized, after 
which Oakum and Franks were summoned. 
the cases were lifted in, and the board thor- 
oughly replaced. 

‘*There, Mr. Stuart,’’ said Barker, ‘‘that's 
better than lock and key This is my cabin, 
and I shall be the guard over your cases 
Now, I hope you will be satisfied.’’ 

**Perfectly,’’ said Stuart, smiling. ‘‘Kod 
man & Braine, your shippers, gave such a 
strong recommendation to your vessel that 
our people told me to be sure and secure a 
passage with you; erpecially you know, as 
they said the future King of Spain was a lit 
tle under obligations to you.’ 

“Ab, well, we won't enter into that, Mr. 
Stuart,’’ said Barker with a self-complacent 
smile. ‘‘The Carlist party may or may not 
owe somethink to me; but come, sit down 
and we'll drink tothe success of our 


Ican give yous glass of genuine 8 
wine, and a genuine Spanish-made dee,” 
he contin taking a bottle and yal 


trom a locker along } age echnonne 

As he handed the cigars proceeded to 
fill the glasses, Stuart’s countenance took 
such a strangely s shade that Bar- 
ker noticed it, threw himself back in his 
-tair and laughed heartily. 

‘May T ask what amuses you, sirt’’ said 
Stuart with dignity. 

‘You are quite right, sir,’’ said Barker, 
stil] laughing merrily; ‘‘your suspicions are 
most just.’’ 

: wine is drugged aud the leaves 
soaked in a most pow BA so 

‘Captain Barker!'’ cried Stuart, ‘4s this 
. _ Recollect, I am well armed.’’ 

‘Come. confess that 1s what you thought, ”’ 
said Barker merrily. ‘ mee Ley" sit 
down. These are not medieval times, when 











THE SATUR DAY 


‘hallo!’ and what help my men don’t give 
you can be obtained from the shore in five 


—~¥ Captain, began Stuart, hat 
‘ ut, ‘? gan somew 
confused 


“Which glass shall I drink from?’’ laughed 
Barker; ‘‘and which cigar shal] I smoke? 
Come, you won't let me be polite, so here 

een eae ae at random, lit 
it, and then poured out s glass of a rich 
brownish-hued wine that looked likes ruddy 


sherry. 

‘There, Mr. Stuart; your heslth, sir and 

& prosperous vo to you. That! That! 

wine, sir; Don gave me a case.”’ 

# tossed off the glass and sent up fumes 

from the fragrant cigar he smoked as he re 
filled his gisss and that of his passenger 

“I—I beg your pardon,’’ stammered Stu- 
art. ‘I—I—there, sir, I'l] be frank—the 
charge of valusbles, and dealings with 
strange people make one of a suspicious ten. 
dency. I did think something of the kind, 
a) will forgive me?”’ 

‘Toes off your glass and Jight up, sir,"’ 
said Barker, laughingly. ‘‘All I want of 
you is your fare,and that I have,and a pretty 
good one, too. Drink.’’ 

Stuart Jit a cigar, drank and praised the 
wine, and then sat down smoking at the 
open window. 





CHAPTER III. 
MORE PASSENGERS, 


EANWHILE there were arrivals upon 
deck. Oakum and Franks were busy 
with the men arranging packages, se- 
curing coops and clearing the vessel 
of the lumber that accumulates before a voy- 
age, however short; and the men obeying 
Oakum, who had been constituted mate 
mee readily. thie being the first voyage on 

the Bella Donna of any of the little 
crew of seven or eight. 

‘If there's anything that worries me, it’s 
seeing a deck nine bohble equare,’’said Oak 
um with a growl. ‘‘Now, my lads, be emart 
and lower down them water-casks; and if 
that nigger gives any more of his cook’s 
sauce heave him overboard.’’. 

As it happened that Pollo was not within 
hearing, no skirmish followed, and Oakum 
was oe of a row. He turned, how- 
ever, to Franks, who was busy coiling down 
cy —_ and growled at him. 

**Here,do look alive and do something for 
your salt. Here are you constitooted mate 
of this little schooner, and what are you do- 
ng Ho! here's some one else ”’ 

or at that moment there was a hail from 
a skiff coming trom Gravesend pier, and a 
minute after the head of a stout, middle-aged 
man in rathera broad brimmed hat, appeared 
above the gangway, followei by a white 
cravat and a black cassock vest. 

‘By the Lord Harry, who is this?’’ said 
Oakum 

“A hand here, my good man, if you 
please,’’ said the new-comer with an unc 
tuous roll in his voice. ‘‘I have my umbrella, 
my tolding-seat and some books, and they 
incommode me rather.’’ 

*Come on, Jack,’’ exclaimed Oakum. 
‘*Why,it’s a parson,’’ he added i: an under. 
tone, as startivg forward they reached a hand 
each beneath thestout, middle aged arrival's 
arm and helped him on deck. where he stood 
red and panting, dropping books and look- 
ing appealingly from one to the other. 
While he stood there, a thin, meek looking 
man in black, who looked like a week day 
carpenter in his Sunday clerk’s costume, 
climbed slowly to the deck, uncomfortably 
laden with packages and books; and he, too, 
stood looking apologeticaily from one to the 
other till his master spoke 

‘Ie this the schooner Bella Donna, my 
good man?”’ he said in « calm, soft voice. 

‘Right, sir— Bella Donna it is, cleared 
from port of London,’’ said Oakum 

‘‘And commanded by Captain Barker ?’’ 
said the new comer, turning this time to 

Franks. 

‘Yes, sir; quite right, sir?’ 

‘“‘And bound to San Sebastian, and else 
where? ’ continued the passenger to Oakum 

“Ay, ay, sir; quite right,” said Oakum; 
and then aside to Franks, ‘Jack, my lad, 

this here's catechism. ’’ 

‘And are you part of the crew,my men?”’ 

“That we are. sir,’’ said Oakum, screwing 
up his face. ‘‘Like to know our names, sir, 
and what our godfathers and godmothers did 
for us in our baptism?’ 

—- good man,’’ said the passenger 
gravely, “I will talk to you during the voy. 
age 


“That's putting one’s foot in it, Jack,” 
whispered Oakum penitently; ‘I didn't 
mean to offend the reverend gentleman.’’ 

“This is quite right, James Lodder,”’ said 
ae eet ode ot off wiping and replac- 
ng & pair o me spectacies; ‘‘get all 
the | on board, James.’’ a 

Yes, sir,’’ said his man meekly. 

‘And then go and ask about my cabifi, 
. Y -* id 

“Yes, sir,” said the meek man, droppin 
> eeadanmaans Franks nimbly picked up for 


“‘And, James,’’ said the reverend gentle 
man, ‘‘if you are able to get me a cup of tea 
in the course of an hour or two, bring it to 
me.’’ 





such plots are laid. Go on deck and shou. 


“Yes, sir,’’ enid the meek man in black; 





EVENING POST. _ 


epee’; aft 
sonek eheue a couple of portmanteaus, and 
what seemed to bea box of books, which 
vapeee on — ie a“. 

“ good man, revere ° 
ean whose fat. cleanly-shaven face hung 
over his cravat, ‘that's a bad habit,’’and he 
pointes to the steel tobacco box out of which 

uid 


another parcel as, after 
Franks, he proceeded 


Oskum was helping himself to « fresh 


. “Werry, sir,”’ said Oakum coolly, and he 
placed the strong black tobacco in h mouth. 

‘The cares of a country parish made me 
somewhat of a pa Py moe ees 
enger: ‘tobacco ruins the digestion. 

eCan't ruin mine, sir,”’ said Oakum. 
‘Never had none since I took to eating salt 
tack and sea biscuits.”’ 

“Ah,” said the passenger, ‘‘I see I shall 
have to talk to you, my man, during the 
voyage.”’ 

iste spoke he had been arranging books 
and es about him in a clear p on 
the deck, when he gave his folding sea, * 
thump, sat down, opened his umbrella and 
held it over his head; and then taking out 
book began to read, apparently absorbed by 
his studies,and paying not the slightest heed 
to what went on around. 

Sam Oakum stood watching the stout 
clergyman for a few minutes, and then 
chuckling in a dry, quiet fashion, he turned 
round, winked at the young sailor, and 
pointed over his shoulder with his thumb. 

“Jack, my lad,’’ be said in 8 stage whis- 
per, ‘what a figger head he'd make.”’ 

“You'll have bim hear you directly,’ said 
Franks. 

‘Let him,” said Sam. ‘‘What's the harm? 
Perhaps I meant after he was dead. Anda 
fine honor, too; better nor being stuck up 
on a monnyment, where he wouldn’t be no 
use. But come on, my lad, and we'll over 
haul that there tawpsle as wants a bit of a 
touch up ‘bout the bolt ropes Ha!'’he said, 
sitting down with bis companion and busy- 
ing himself over the canvas, ‘‘that's the lot, 
I s'pose, lad I don't think much 0’ pass- 
engers as a rule. They don’t stow away 
well. You can’t pack em close, and they’re 
allus in the way. If it’s fine weather they’re 
&@ noosance, allus — questions; and if 
it’s foul, they're in a funk.’’ 

‘‘Well, they're not used to the sea,’’ said 
Franks, fastening on a toggle. 

“No, por never would be, if they lived 
till they was as old as Thoosalum. Ah, well, 
I dare say we shall get over it. Say, Squire, 
fasten that there toggle tight.’’ 

“Tight it is,’’ said Franks, smiling at his 
mentor 

‘That's square, my lad. Well, I s’pose 
we shan't come to no harm with having a 
blackbird on board. Not as I’m werry par 
tial to the cloth. Some on ’em [ likes, and 
some I don't. Why. Jack, my lad,’’he con- 
tinued, pointing over his shoulder at the 
stout passenger, ‘‘if | was ashore, a living 
next to that there chap's church, I'm hiest if 
I should ever go.”’ 

‘‘No, Sam; I believe that,’’ said Franks, 
laughing; ‘‘but I don’t think it’s anything 
to boast of.’’ 

‘Well, ‘taint, my lad—'taint, and I ought 
to know better, seeing as I've had the rais 
ing of you; but I ain't so werry wicked after 
all, when there ain't too much rum about. 
But as I was saying, I dont s' pose we shall 
come to no harm with a blackbird aboard, 
but hang me if I should like to sail in a ship 
where there was a black cat.”’ 

‘That's a silly old superstition, Sam,”’’ 
said Franks. 

‘*Well, I don t know so much about that, 
my lad,’’ said Oakum. lugging the gail more 
over his knees as he sat croas-legged on the 
deck. ‘‘Maybe it is, and maybe it ain't. 
There's never no harm in being on the safe 
side of a hedge, so I likes to be careful.’’ 

‘A little more this way,’’ said Franks, 
dragging at the sail. ‘‘Perhaps you're right 
about being careful, but I'd never believe in 
those old superstitions.’’ 

‘‘Hah!"’ exclaimed Sam, taking a pull at 
the sail, ‘‘things is coming to a pretty pass. 
I used to teach you, and now you've a set 
ting up for teaching me. But never mind, 
I ain't far wrong when I throws three pinches 
over my left shoulder if I spi'ls any, and 
spits when I goes under a ecsffic. Theres 
nothin’ like givin’ rocks and shoals a wide 
berth when —- at the wheel of life; and 
. you do likewise, my lad, you won’t get 

urt.’”’ 

“Ah, Sam, old fellow, vou might save 
yourself the trouble,’’ said Franks quiety. 

“That comes of book larnin. It's your 
readin’ that makes you that bumptious, my 
boy,’’ said Sam sagelv. ‘ Books is all werry 
well ‘specially the Nautical A)manac and 
the Bible, but t’others ain't much account. 
Practical sperience is the thing No book 
larnin won t teach a man to take his trick at 
the wheel. Practical sverience says throw 
three pinches o’ salt over your left shoulder, 
if you spills any—sperience as was handed 
down from generation to generation, amen.”’ 

“Ah, Sam, it’s all nonsense,”’said Franks, 
smiling 

“I dunno "bout that, my lad,” said Sam. 
gravely; ‘‘there's hidden dangers, like rocks 
under water, in lots o’ things o’ everyday 
life. So steer clearon’em. I wouldn't on 
no account sail in a ship with a black cat 


aboard, though I don’t bjections 
a Holy Joe.’ a ” 





‘*What! lady passen "said Franks 
laughing, as he nitched away. . 

“No,” said Oakum. “Hang me if I'd go 
a voyage in a shin with women on board.’’ 

'Oause t's onlucky 

Cause it's y, my lad.” gro 
Oakum in a deep bass voles” “I aia _ 


the boat with the skipper's wife, wearing 
her huzziban's pea j and sou'wester. 

‘*Poor woman,’’ said Franks. 

‘And, ‘‘continued Oakum, ‘the worsest 
pair o’ canwass trouses you ever see. Ab, 
my lad, it’s allus been a puzzle to me why 
there ever was any women at all.’’ 

“Nonsense!” said Franks, Jaughing. 
we Sam, you must have been crossed & 

ove.”’ 

‘Well. now, ain't that there nonsensvt’’ 
said Sam. ‘‘Let me alone, my lad, for know. 
ing what's what. I’m a man as is my fifteen 
or twenty year older nor you, and knows 
what's what as well as most on us. Love, 
indeed! Crossed! Don’t you say that theer 
agen tome. And lookye here, my lad—jest 
you mark this here, what I say to you as |'ve 
made as fine a sailor as ever ste wo- 
men’s & cuss, and always bas & cuss 
ever since they was made, and got eatin’ ap 
ples and meddlin’ with what they didn't 
ought to touch.”’ 

‘*You’ll have that parson hear you,’’ said 
Franks, with an uneasy glarce behind. 

‘‘Let him hear,’’ growled Sim. ‘‘I say it 
again, women’s 8 cuss ashore, and they're a 
wuss cuss afloat, specially in a hopen boat. 
Jack my boy,I’ve been like a father to you.”’ 

“You have, Sam,”’ said the young man 
quietly. 

‘Then do as I tell you, my Ind; don’t you 
never have nothing to do with 8 woman. If 
there’s anything as I hates in this here lite, 
it’s a woman; and what I’ve got to say is 
this—I think as that there bit o’ Scripter's 
wrong.”’ 

‘Be quiet, Sam,’’ exclaimed Franks,.in a 
nervous whisper. ‘‘What's the good of talk- 
ing like that, with a parson close to vou?’ 

“I don’t care for no parson, ’’said Sam. de- 
flantly. ‘‘I shall say rightout what I thinks. 
I beiieve all that there about the making 0’ 
man, but it must ha’ beea somebody else as 
made the woman out 0’ spite,so as to get the 
map into trouble.”’ 

“Sam!” ; 

‘Tell yer it’s all true,’’ said Sam, contin 
uing his polemics. ‘‘It wasa womsn as got 
Adam into trouble, and it’s been the women 
as got every blessed son of Adam into trou- 
ble ever since. No, my lad, never you 80 
much as look at a women. I would say 
never let’em look at you, only that’s no use; 
for they will do that,and you can’t stop em. 
But if you takes my advice, whenever & wo- 
man speaks to you jest you cut off. Ram 
down your helm, my lad, and send your 
wessel on another tack. Give her a wide 
berth, and you’ll have got shut of a shoal, 
and bea happy man. D'yer heart’’ 

“Yes, I m listening, Sam,’’ said Franks, 
smiling. . 
‘Ah, ma n, my lad; but you’ 
find out Xe I'm B Yer or later,and own 
as you can't enjoy real peace o’ mind if - 
even thinks about women. No sailing in 

ship with women for me ”’ 

“Sooner go in a schooner laden with gold, 
eh, Sam?’ said Franks, looking st bm 
side wise. 

“Gold, my lad, ehf’’ said Sam, looking *t 
him curiously; and nee, leoning nom 
the young man, he at D, 
and ended in whingutiog in his companion’s 
ear. 
“All nght, my lad. She's rafe enoug). 
Carlists, you know. It’s all right rou 
leave things to me, as youallus have. Why, 
ain’t the pay gond ?”’ - 

‘Yes,’ said Franks, ‘“‘but—— 

‘You leave all to me, I tell you.’ 

“y _— have, Sam,”’ the young 
man y. 

‘*Well, that’s right. I'll always do the 
best for both on ue. You neoda's be ofine 
to go any time. It's enough, ° 
I pA do that. The Carlists wont hang 
you,” he continued, as he looked sidewsy* 
at the open, handsome face of his companion. 
‘You're a sight too ugly and stoopid. 
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and a couple of the men went to the gang- 


w Por,” continued Sam, ‘if there's an 
mortal thing I do hate it’s— Hallo, who's 
aboard? 


tae catarted to his feet the next moment, as 
» gentleman reached out his hand to assist a 
companion, and then another on board, from 
3 shore boat, as Sam Oakum blew out his 
cheeks, uttered s low whistle, gave a slap 
on his thigh, and we 

“Women passengers, by jingo ! 

(TO BE CONTINUED ) 


Family Jars. 


BY WILSON BENNOR. 


lee since we fur- 





nished this parlor together,’’ said Mrs. 
Jones, ‘ now——"’ 

‘Yes, now!’’ echoed Mr. Jones, reso- 
jutely thrusting his hands deep down in ris 
pockets. ‘Things are altered now, Ma- 
tilda!”’ 

“Only three years!’ said Mrs. Jones, sor- 


rowfally. 


‘Three youn of cat and quarrelling,”’ 
continued her husband, y: 
“You said the pink damask window cur- 


tains were just the color of my cheeks!” 
faltered Mrs. Jones. 

‘And even then, if you'll be good enough 
to recall the fact to your memory, 8 ma 


remarked her husband, ‘‘we couldn’t agree 
as to the pattern of the nor whether 
the walls should be ed or papered!’’ 

‘We never have ** assented Mrs. 


Jones, with pursed up lips. 
‘And never shall!” seid Mr. Jones. 
“Perhaps it’s better, on the whole, that 
we are to separate,’’ said the lady. 
“Oh, altogether,” acquiesced the gentle- 
man, rattling the money indifferently in his 
ket. 
We never were united to one another,”’ 
sighed Mrs. Jones. 
“Couldn't have been worse matched if we 
had tried for it,’’ remarked the husband. 
“It’s a pity we hadn't found it out betore 
we were married,’’ said Mrs. Jones. 
“Better late than never,’’ said Mr. Jones. 
“You said you loved me,’’ said Mrs. 


Jones. 

“Well, I thought I did.” 

‘T might have known that ‘men were 
deceivers eyer,’’ quoted the wife. 

“Oh, come now, Matilda, that isn’t fair,”’ 
said Mr. Jones. ‘Our first quarrel was 
when you turned Rover out of the parlor— 
ms old Newfoundland who had saved my 

~~" 

“No, it wasn’t!” said Matilda, with spint; 
‘it was when you called my aunt Jemima 
‘anold bore,’ and saxi you wouldn't take 
her to the Wednesday evening prayer meet 
ing! My aunt Jemima, with property and 
a temper like an angel's!” 

‘That’s all very well,”’ said Mr. Jones, 
‘but you seem to have forgotten that yes 
treated my friend Tompkins as if he had 
been a housebreaker, when I brought him 
unexpectedly to dinner.’’ 

“You refused to take me to the seaside 
when Dr. Peters said that the waters were 
essential to my health,”’ flashed out Mrs. 
Jones. 

‘*You wouldn’t consent to have my mo 
ther come and live with us,’’ retorted Mr. 
Jones, twitching his moustache. 

“If your mother’s temper was half as bad 
as yours——”’ began the lady, flushing up 
There hg Mr. J 

, you go . r. Jones, 
beginning to pace savagely up and down the 
room. ‘“Whoon earth could be expected 
to put up with this sort of thing?’ 

“You'll not have to put up with it much 
longer,” said Mrs. Jones, drawing herself 
up. 

‘Thank goodness, no,’’ said Mr. Jones. 

“The lawyers will arrange all that,” 
enunciated the lady. 

. sooner the better,’’ said her hus- 
band. 

“Of course it will make a dreadful scan- 
dal, me home to mamma, and all!” 
faltered Snes.” 

“Not at all,” said Mr. Jones; ‘‘separs- 
tions are common things now s-days.”’ 

“And I daresay,” cried out the wife, 
“that as soon as you get to the horrid place 
that you're going to, you'll be making love 

oman.” 


“Not 1,’ said Mr. Jones, quite unmoved 


by hus fe per ge taunts. ‘I've had quite 
enough of that sort of thing, thank you.”’ 

‘‘Hlere’s the lawyer, coming to draw up 
the papers,”’ said Mrs. Jones, looking out 
from between the rose colored damask cur- 
= at I’m glad xy la ng 

‘So am L,”’ . Jones, wi noty- 
hearted callousness. 

‘You're a brute!”’ cried the wife. 

“Bo you have often remarked before,”’ 
said the husband, biting off the end of » 


wie op sonore you should insult me 
smokin m Lo 
“Do not be uik seadem—7ou have al- 
ready taken quite sufficient opportunity to 
inform me of your aversion to my habits ”’ 
And only the entrance of the lawyer suf- 
ficed to arrest impending hostilities. 
It was quite true. 





thing of the ’* 

said Jones, with a shrug of the shoul —~w 

**You have ceased to love him, dear?’ 
nf ones’ my od A her child. 

. mamma, lon ” declared r 

little Matilda, with » dil eyes. sa 

Sothe papers were signed, and Mr. and 

Mrs. Jones in earnest. 

Matilda went back to the maternal home, 

and Mr. Jones took up his quarters in a 

a he could arrange for his final 


erarture. 

But the night before he was to sail, the 
Seer up to his room and announced, 
ce yg 

‘It's my mother,” thought Mr. Jones, 
who was sitting staring into the red coals of 
the grate as if they were a riddle that he was 
trying to read. 

But it was not his mother. 

It was his wife! 

‘It’s only me, Robert,’’ said Matilda, 
trembling all over. ‘‘I—I wanted to speak 
just a word or two to you before you went 
away—for ever!’’ 

* you not satisfied with the allow- 
ance?’’ said Mr. Jones, gloomily. 

“Oh, quite; it’s more than generous!’’ 
said lda, hurriedly. ‘Only, Robert, I 
couldn’t help telling you one or two things 
before we part. I was wrong about Rover. 
He was a noble dog. I should have let him 
stay, only—only I was a little out of temper 
that day. And—I've asked your mother’s 
pe for refusing to let her live with us. 

think, now, that she would have been a 

t help and comforttome. And I think, 

bert, that I should feel better if you would 

say you forgave me for scolding so much 
about your cigars. And——"’ 

“Stop!” said Mr Jones. ‘‘It isn’t right 
Matilda, that all the apologies should be on 
your side. I've been wrong myself!’’ 

‘Oh, no, Robert, no!" cried out the little 
wife. bursting into tears. 

“Yes, I was—about your aunt,’’ declared 
Jones. 

“She was a dreadfully ng old crea. 
ture,’ owned Matilda, ‘‘and I knew it all 
the time.’’ 

“But I should have treated her civilly!”’ 
persisted Mr. Jones. “And I shall always 
regret, Matilda, that I did not give you that 
season at the seaside.’’ 

“Dear Robert, don’t think so! AllI ask 
of you is to forget and forgive my horrid 
temper,” besought Mrs. Jones. 

“If there is any forgiveness,’ said the 
husband, with softening eyes, ‘‘it is I that 
need it. I have acted like * fool.”’ 

‘We have both been foolish, Robert,”’ 
timidly suggested the wife. 

“But because we have been idiots, itdon’t 
follow that we need be for the future, ’’ said 
Mr Jones, holding out both his hands. ‘Ma. 
tilda, shall I go, or shall I stay? Speak 
quickly; it is for you to decide.”’ 

“Stay,’’ whispered Mrs. Jones 

He folded her close to his breast. 

“Little wife,” he said, ‘‘let us go down to 
old Beal's office and tear up those papers of 
separatiop.’’ 

or don’t care how soon you do it,”’ said 
Mrs. Jones, laughing and crying in the same 
breath. 


“And then?” 
“And then,’”’ said Mrs. Jones, twisting 


the second button of her husband's coat 
round and round, ‘‘we’'ll begin life over 
in—on an altogether new platform.”’ 
‘And that was the end of the legal separa— 
tion. 
Of course these wae e ogi of ~ 
about it; a at ‘ 
Sdonee that Abe J ones didn’t know th 
own minds.”’ 
But Mr and Mrs. Jones were contented, 
and, after all, that was the main thing. 





Professor Virchow, of Berlin, has statis. 
tics eoncerning the eyes of millions of Ger 
man children. Belgium, Holland, Switz- 
erland and Bohemia, through proper of. 
cials have been en ed in the same task. 
In the North of Belgium the light type pre- 
vails The Flemish people have predomi- 
nant blue or gray eves and light hair. 


For « few days previous to ber marriage, 
the future Queen of Spain occupied the fam- 
ous chateau of Pardo, near Madrid, which 
stands in the midst of a noble park enclosed 
by s massive stone wal] more than fifty miles 
in length This formed the hunting ground 
of the old Kings of Castile. 

temporary says the most difficult 
Pm ration of a!l is to take the cheek 
out of some os our young men. 
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- ‘Exactly Right. 


BY AMY LEB. 


188 BELLE LANCASTER sat in her 
elegant boudoir, with such a frown 

upon her brow that her cousin Min- 

nie, who stood in the unenviable po- 

t on the 
was terribly 


ase ee ne 
Lancasters for her daily 
alarmed. 


‘Where did uainted with Mr. 
Harwell?’’ a tha 

Poor Minnie blushed crimson, then burst 
into tears. 
> Brighton, before poor paps died,’’ she 


“Four years ! Your remember ac- 
quaintanceship well,’’ Belle sneered. 

‘He and papa were intimate friends,” 
said Minnie; but she did not tell her cousin 
that Edmund Harwell had been her own ac- 
cepted lover, and that she had dismissed him 
when poverty came upon her, without giv- 
ing her reasons, simply telling him that 
something had come between them that 
would keep them asunder for evermore. 

‘‘Well, hereafter, when my acquaintances 
call,’’ said Belle, severely, ‘I trust that you 
will remain invisible. Remember your 
circumstances are changed—that you are 
dependent on us oe onteest, and govern 
yourself accordingly. mund Harwell 
will be asplendid ‘catch'—worth thousands, 
they say—and I am determined to bring 
him to my feet. Of course I do not fear 
your ri ; but when one has poor rela- 
tives, ‘tis well enough that they should be 
made to know their places.’’ 

And Miss Belle arose, and haughtily 
swept from the room, while poor little Min- 
nie crept softly away up stairs, and indulged 
in a hearty cry. ° 

That evening, when Edmund Harwell 
called, he saw no one but Belle. He fidget- 
ed about fora while, and then asked for 
‘‘Miss Norton.”’ 

‘‘Miss Norton? Oh, Minnie, you mean,” 
laughed Belle,—‘‘our companion. Why, 
she is up in her room, I su , poring 
over the latest novel. She only gets time 
at night to read.”’ 

“But what has become of her father?’ 
asked Mr. Harwell, paying not the slightest 
heed to the covert scorn. 

‘‘Dead,’’ was the reply. 

‘‘Dead! How long since he died, Miss 
Lancaster?” 

“Three years, I believe. He failed, and 
lost every dollar of his property, and Minnie 
then came to us.”’ 

‘Then she isa relative of yours?’ asked 
Edmund Harwell. quietly. #~- 

‘A relative! No, I assure you. All the 
claim she has upon us consists in the fact 
that we were acquainted before she became 


poor. 

Belle uttered this falsehood without flinch 
ing; but if she had known that Minnie had 
often spoken of her to him, and that he knew 
they were cousins, she might not have 
spoken #0 glibly. 

‘I would like to see her.”’ 

Belle bit her lip with vexation, then rose 
and left the parlor, and glided up stairs. 

“Mr. Harwell desires to speak with you,” 
she said, with a bitter laugh, as she met 
Minnie upon the landing. ‘Go down, if 
you wish it.”’ 

Minnie glanced at her, and reading the 
expression upon her face, replied that she 
would not go. 

‘Then I shall tell him that you refuse to 
see him?’ 

‘Yes '’ was the aay. 

‘What reason shall I assign?’ 

“Not any. My reasons would make no 
difterence to him.’’ 

So Belle Norton returned to the parlor. 

‘Miss Norton declines to see you,’’ she 


said. 

His face flushed hotly. 

‘Did you urge her so very much, Miss 
Lancaster?”’ 

“Why, to be sure, I told her you wished 
to see her very particularly—was not that 
enough?”’ 

‘| suppose so,’’ he answered, with . > 
“But 1 did wish to see her very much. e 
were very good friends once, and I saw no 
reason why the ties that bound us lang syne 
should not be revived. It, however, 
thinks otherwise, I shall yield, aot being 
able to help myself.’’ 

“@he's « curious girl,” said Belle, apolo- 
getically. ‘She treats her best friends 
sometimes as pases | as utter strangers I 
often doubt her sanity, but I presume it is 
nothing but s peor mae | spirit.’’ 

‘ Possibly,”’ said Harwell, with a dreamy, 
far away expression in bis eyes; and the 
subject was not again alluded to. 

Meanwhile Miss Belle redoubled her ex- 
ertion to effect a conquest, not only on this 
but on many subsequent visite. is heart 
appeared to be no very salient point; but a 
continual dropping will wear & stone, tis 
said; and after a time he seemed hecoming 
sensible that she was charming, and paid her 

deference. 


Bhe hailed tile 00 0 hevey omen. and was 
already figuring the probe expense of her 
trousseau, when one day she saw him meget 





ap epate tm tho teil, ent stop to speak 

*‘Miss Norton—Minnie!’’ he cried, seizing 
and imprisoning her hands, ‘‘why do you 
shun met’’ 

“No matter, Mr. Harwell; let me go, I 

of you,"’ she pleaded. 

“1 shall not let you go until you answer 
me,’’ was his 7 

Minnie 


‘I cannot, Mr. Harwel?”’ 

“Is it by order of Miss Lancaster?”’ 
No answer. 

**Ie it because you dislike mef"’ 
“No, Mr. Harwell, it is not.”’ 

He folded his arm around her. 


that 

t on 

be a 

I love 

you. My Wie wien yon weve be a des 
ert—you can make rose. 
my 

bot 


; 
: 
i 
+ 


have the moral courage to break his 
or torture her own, and we are glad she d 
not. Putting the hand he had released shy- 
ly back into bis own, she w “1 
love you, Edmund. and have loved you al 
ways. If you really wish me, poor and un- 
worthy of you as I am, I cannot answer no,”’ 

And then there was a rapturous scene of 
omneee. 

Miss Belle, who had seen and heard it all, 
came forward, and had the grace to offer her 


ST .. 
“Tf wish you many years of happiness,”’ 


she said. 

ome did. Bat the terrible lecture 
she her mother sfterwards, for ever 
having Minnie in the house, was not an 
evidence of it. 


BRIC-A-BRAC. 


Tae New Words Pionsers.—Of the 
discoverers and conquerors of the New 
World, Columbus died broken-hearted, 
Roldin and Bobadilla were drowned, Balbou 
was beheaded, Cortes was dishonored, 
Pisarro was murdered. 

Curious Facts —‘‘The ghost walks’’ is 
a theatrical phrase. meaning that salaries are 
being paid. The Bornean soldier on march 
carries his rations in his walking-stick—a 
stout hollow bamboo stuffd full of sweet- 
ened rice. The crown of Eaogland contains 
jewels valued at $450000 According to 
the reckoning of Villansndus the cost of 
Solomon's Temple was $77 521 965 686 Ac- 
cording to the k of Revelations, the di- 
mensions of heaven afford more than 8 hun- 
dred rooma of sixteen feet equare each for 
927 000 000 000 0000 persons. 


Grapes in TunKEY.—In Turkey, where 
wine ard intoxicating drinks are forbidden 
by the Koran, the juice of the grape is boiled 
down in great quantities and commonly 
used in the household, much as we use jam, 
answering the purpose of both butter and 
jam. Itis erably thicker than treacle, 
and in winter can be cut with a knife like 
butter. It is put up in goat—skins, and is 
common article cf trade in the market. It 
is called ‘‘pek mes,’’ and is used ass drink 
when diluted with water. It tastes some 
what like new cider. 

Tue Mosiem Fast.—The Mosiem Rama- 
zan or fast falls in the ninth month of the 
Mohammedan year, and lasts from moon to 
moon. Long before dawn « gun is fired to 
warn the faithful that they must be up at 
once if they wish to eat or drink, and pres 
ently the muezsin will call to prayer from 
the roofs of the mosques, and after that no 
Moselm can eat. It lasts for twenty-nine 
days, »at is often terminated a day before by 
the populace lending itself with all alacrity 
to an absurd imposture. Some man pre- 
vailed upon to lie for the pablic good rush. 
es to the casi, and before him solemnly 
deposes on oath that he saw the moon 
twenty-nine days ago, whereupon the casi, 
with all gravity pretending w believe the 
untruth, announces that the fast is ended. 


How Tos Avouans Maxe a Saint — 
There is a story told of an Afghan tribe that 
is very Big y true. It was ap sore 
point with them that, while every other sec- 
tion of the tribe had its particular shrine, no 
Fakir had been obliging enough to die 
among them. They had been taunted shout 
this by the others, til] at last they determined 
to supply the deficiency. In Peshawar lived 
a Fakir peculiar sanctity. A deputation 
waited on this saint, and earnestly invited 
him to pay thema visit. He granted the 
request, and on arrival was sumptuously 
entert:ined, After dinner he was informed 
of the vacancy in the saints’ calendar, and 
of the determination of the tribe to be no 
longer without the means of having 8 heav. 
enly agent to forward the prayers of their 
sonlens ones. As his soul was going straight 
to bliss, and his body to be so highly honor. 
ed, he could not possibly have any objec'ion 
to the arrengement. Any way, the sacrifice 
was made, and the desired sanctuary se- 


oured. 
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THER SIRENS SONG, 
BY BPDNUND GYBNSER. 


is the blossom where there biows 
verything that lives or grows: 

Love doth make the heavens to move, 
And the sun doth burn in love; 
Love the strong and weak doth yoke, 
And makes the ivy climb the oak ; 
Onder whose enadowe lions wild, 
Softened by low, grow tame and mild ; 
Medicine can appease ; 

He burns the fishes in the seas ; 


H 


Sweet birds, for love, that sing and play : 
and of all love's joyful fame 
I the bud and blossom am. 
Only bend thy knee to me, 
Thy wooing shail thy winning be. 
i — lm 


VERA; 


A Guiltless Crime. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘CECIL CARLISLE,’ ETC 





CHAPTER LI.—(continvep. ) 


H, Cascelles—noble, generous—and yet 
() I must hope that these words may yet 
pierce your heart!’ 

Then ane more Vera resumed the 
restless walk up and down, the throbbing 
brain and racked heart going over the same 

d, with Vivian Devereux in his ter- 
rible captivity, in the court, under the glare 
of those countless crue! eyes, and yet hardly 
conscious of them in the al)—absorbin 
knowledge of Vivian's presence. It h 
seemed ifke a dream from the time he spoke 
his name; there had been a breathless pause, 
then great tumult. Some cheered, there 
were cries of joy, sobs from many of the 
women and not a few of the men; and amid 
the din she heard the voices of the usher 
and magistrate striving, and at first in vain, 
to restore order, for the crowd without heard 
the news, and there was such a roar as 
shook the walls of the court and dro: aed 
the sounds of confusion within. She wu ust 
have grown dizzy then; for she had at first 
only & vague sense that Cascelles was aear 
her es the close passionate clasp of Vsrftan's 
hand thrilled her through every nerve.She 
heard his words—did they not burn into ber 
heart like fire as he bent down to her? 
‘*Not the witness of angels should nake me 
doubt thee, Vera—falee only in saying thou 
art false!'’ And then he had given her into 
Lord Cascelles’ care, and she heard tl e mag 
istrate speaking again; but she knew not 
what he said; she only saw Vivian, and 
knew that he was a prisoner once ore. 
And then Lord (ssacelles led her ou, and 
she saw what sec: od a vast sea th « Parged 
and heaved with a sound like the mom and 
crash of the breakers on Brida’s Rocks. 
Arad when she was in the carriags ane Lord 
Cascelles still with her, holding hem.band 
in his as her brother might have done, she 
heard a wild cheering, wreaking forth irre 
sistibly and rolling over the throng, which 
stretched both ways as far asthe eye could 
seo—one dense mass—as a breege sweeps 
over the waving corn. Vivian Devereux 
was coming out, a prisoner, an accused 
murderer; but they cheered him, the rough 
mob, for the deed he had done that day, and 
yet more again when they saw him, with 

is rare beauty and superb pride, com. 

ling homage through the divinity which 

ee not kings alone, but all of kingly 
blood. 

That had touched her, that quick sym- 

thy of the uncultured throng with noble 

tincts, and the crimson flushed her brow, 
and her eyes lighted with a new fire. After 
that there was a blank. She had not fainted, 
but a dull stupor seized her senses; she could 
not recall] how she had parted with Lord 
Cascelles. She was alone when she woke 
to full consciousness; that was all she knew. 
Bhe must have told them to leave her. 
Alone—she must be ever alone now. And 
he too must be alone. He might be restored 
to honor, to ambition, but never to happi 
ness. 

There were many who came, some from 
sympathy, some from curiosity, to Carlton 
house Terrace; but all received the same an- 
swer. Filorrie Morton, recalling in misera- 
ble perplexity her last interview with Vera, 
was among the first. The inflexible reply 
was given. Miss Calderon would aee no 


one. 

‘‘No one?’’ cried the girl passionately. 
‘She will see me!'’ 

**No, miss she said, not tad ag 

“Oh, go to her,’’ said Florrie, bursting 
into tears; ‘tell her Iam here! She must 
see me!"’ 

The servant bowed and went. Ina few 
Se diiein al he 2a chaste Goneslaaiien 

on 
at Bow Street, and y ven had come up to 
‘alleen, said Florrie eager! 

ial ‘* re) y, ‘you 
have seen hert’’ 

“Ay, Mise Florrie,’’—the Irishwoman's 
how she suffered, and her voire 


face 










THE SATURDAY 


in these arms, an’ hushed her to sleep a 
thousand times. She wouldn't refuse me; 
but she'll see no one else. She tells me to 
say she couldn't see ye anyhow for the great 
wrong she did your nm, nor even ask 
your forgiveness.’’ 

‘‘Wrong—forgiveness! 
true Aileen! Is it true?’ 

“Did I know it for thrue, Mise Florrie, 
before she confessed it?’’ cried the woman 
almost fiercely. ‘‘What for do ye ask me, 
who took her from her cyiag mother, if it's 
thrue? An’ ifit was, will I speak against 
her?”’ 

“No, no; I don’t know what I'm saying, 
Aileen; but, oh, they say—some say she is 
—— is to save Bir Vivian she 

as accused herself!’’ 

Aileen’s manner changed. ‘She's told 
me nothing, Miss Florrie. She's kept her 
own counsel. Sir Vivian don’t believe her; 
I know that.’’ 

Fiorrie clasped her hands, then wrung 
them wildly. 

“Tt is all misery—endiless misery,’’ she 
said, turning away. ‘‘And she will not see 
me? Will nothing make her see me?’’ 

“Nothing, Miss Florrie. She wouldn’t 
see the good priest who loved Sir Vivian. 
He came "p this morning, but she gave the 
same answer; an’ he went on to see Sir 
Vivian ”’ 

So Florrie turned back with a heavy 
heart, and a mind that sorely misgave her. 
‘‘What could have made Vera accuse herself 
if she were innocent?’* the girl asked her- 
self, and could find no answer. 


But it can't be 





CHAPTER LIL 


FORTNIGHT tothe trial,’’said Adeline 

Gresham-Faulkner, throwing down 

the morning paper; and then she 

clenched her hands together and sat 
musing, with alook ip her eyes strangely 
like that.of Percy Everest. 

‘‘And tlfis was his power over her. How 
did he know it? He will say nothing; he 
does not trust me. He warns me to beware 
of Vivian Devereux. Is the warning needed? 
Do I not bate him for his name's sake? If 
I had but dreamed, if the thought but had 
flashed across me, the Count Saint Leon was 
Devereux of Rougemont! But who could 
pierce a mask s0 skilfully worn? Why 
should he try to discover whether I had ever 
known the House of Devereux? But, after 
all, he has learned nothing; and now I am 
on my guard. Why,’’ she laughed bitterly, 
‘the must first be free! He is a prisoner 
once more; he may yet wear a convict's 
dress and roughen his white hands with 
shameful toil. They may not believe Vera 
Calderon, they may condemn Chandos- 
Devereux; me if not—if both are free— 
there is a partition between them that, if he 
would break down, she would maintain. 
Ay, truly revenge is sweet, the very nectar 
of the gods! No son of his will ever bear 
his name and inherit his broad lands; he 
may shine in the great world, but his hearth 
will be desolate. He who is the living ex. 
pression of the haughty Rohan motto will be 
willing to sacrifice all his proud heritage of 
name and land for one hour of happiness. I 
would I could see him now! I would I could 
see this lord of Chandos and Westleigh and 
Baronmere, this son of Devereux and Ro 
han, in nis prison cell at Newgate!’’ 

He sat, in the deep winter gloaming, on 
the side of the low pallet-bed, his forehead 
bent down on his hands, and it might be 
prison or paiace for all reck he took of sur- 
roundings; even the flerce rebellion of the 
proud free spirit against captivity was utterly 
subjected to the other thoughts that filled 
the whole field of mental vision. He was 
travelling, not with hurried steps, but 
sternly, age pausing at each stage 
of the journey, and surveying all that lay 
around and before him, over the time that 
had passed since be first met Vera Calderon; 
and his memory—al ways remarkably reten 
tive, and wherever she was concerned re 
producing the most commonplace occur 
rences with the distinctness of a photograph 
—recalled many things that might well 
have staggered his faith, seemingly bearin 
out the story of her own guilt. Tie recalled 
how she had sometimes shrunk from him, at 
others clung to him like one who seeks a 
— in the love that unconsciously wounds 
her; he heard again the solemn words ut- 
tered as if from inspiration, ‘‘I know that 
Heaven's justice will discover the truth, 
that the day of reckoning will come;'’ her 
passionate interjection. when he met her in 
the library at Carlton—house Terrace, and 
had spoken bitterly of being discovered and 
arrested, ‘‘Never—that shall never be!'’— 
trying immediately to eftace the impression 
produced by her hasty words; her strange 

tulance on the evening he had seen her at 

emple Rest, her miserable cry; ‘If you 
would only trust me leas!’—her avoidance 
of him that same night; most of all, the 
latent expression in her eyes which told him 
of some suft other than that which fell 
on her directly ugh him. It would need 
a keen eye—a subtiec one—nay, a lover's 
eye and special intuition to note this fine 
distinction, and to Vivian, with the added 
power of an all-seeing love to an unusually 
vivid capacity in the reading of face 
and character, the expression—to which 
even he could assign no actua] name—was 
clearly 











e present from the first. To what was 
was hoarse and trembling—‘‘I carrigy jer | it ~“Yracctble? To remorse, as thez> Who | 
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are ever wise after the event 
themselves? Nay, indeed, Vivian 

had no battle to fight here. It was not that 
he comhated even a drifting suspicion, that 
he fortified himself in doubt with the strength 
of his love. . 

It would bave been as impossible to have 
believed Vera guilty of the cowardice and 
t to which she had confessed as to 
have that he had been living under 
an hallucination—tbhat he himself had in 
truth —— the fatal aon, ane had forgot- 
ten it. The seeming hyperbole, pe from 
his agony, faithfully expressed his and 
deliberate ae. His mind on this —_ 
was therefore a blank pa He was seeking 
now for the clue by which he could inscribe 
on it name and mstance; for even the 
startling fact, so unerringiy revealed by 
Vera's Enowiedge of Marmaduke Devereux s 
dying words, that she was really present 
with him as she had stated, only convinced 
him of that bare fact, but no more shook his 
faith in her than | other circumstance 
that might seem to tell against her. Butall 
these things left his trust untouched; they 
placed clearly beyond the ken of conjecture 
any other proposition than that Vera knew 
who was the murderer of Marmaduke 
Devereux ;otherwiee her first act would have 
been to obtain assistance—ignorant even, as 
she must have been, the event of the discov- 
ery being incidental that Vivian could be in 
any way involved. Indeed, so far from flee- 
ing from the sound of Alba’s bark, she 
would have hailed it as an augury that 
Vivian was near, and would have t 
him atonce. Who, then, was the assassin? 
If Everest, what motive could have induced 
Vera to conceal the crime? And Vivian 
could not reconcile his estimate ot Everest’s 
character with the idea of a crime of vio- 
lence; while unknown as he was to Vera 
until she met him at Chandos Royal, a 
stranger, too, to her father, it seemed an ex- 
travagant hypothesis that he could have any 
hold upon her sufficient to make her allow 
Vivian Devereux to bear the weight of his 
crime, and at length even socuse herself 
rather than avow the truth. 

Vivian had never lost sight of the opinion 
he had expressed to Doctor Coryn—that the 
clue to this mysterious crime was to be 
sought in the past life of its victim. Neglect 
ing no possible link, he again reverted —as 
he had two years before—to the vindictive 
woman who had so scornfully rejected his 
bounty, and whose prophetic words to Vera 
and to himself had been so strangely tul- 
filled. She was not—he had noted at the 
time—woaat she seemed jto be. She had ex. 
pressed bitter hatred of the House of Deve- 
reux; but, again, what motive could Vera 
have for hiding a crime committed by her 
or hers, unless she had power, through a 
knowledge that must directly aftect Vera 
herself, to seal Vera's tongue? But this 
question was answered by the fact that at 
the time of the murder Vera was alone in 
the world. If the manifest gloom that op 
pressed her father, if his long absence from 
home and restless wanderings were traceable 
to any crime committed at a former period, 
no consideration for his memory, for the re 
flected shame of a sin past the reach of jus. 
uce, could have induced Vera to allow an 
innocent man—and that man her betrothed 
husband—to suffer unjustly. Calderon him 
self had evidently had no feeling of enmit 
against Dake Devereux; and, whether suc 
feeling existed or not, and was strong 
enough to induce so foul a crime, the master 
of Temple Rest was beyond all power for 

ood or evil when Marmaduke Devereux 
ell beneath an assassin’s blow. 

Coming back to the present, Vivian's 
thoughts paused at Mrs. Gresham-Faulk. 
ner’s door. Who and what, he asked him. 
self—now more significantly than ever 
before—was this woman, who, he was con- 
vinced, did know something of the Deve 
reux? But the conviction threw no light on 
Vera’s conduct throughout this terrible 
drama. Thought grew maddening at last; 
and the prisoner rose up with passionate 
gesture—with a wild longing to break 
pay ts these stone walls and be free—tree 
to find the truth—for it was characteristic 
of the man that he never sllowed the possi. 
bility of fallure. If Vera were condemned, 
he would see her; and, if she were proof 
against entreaty or command, he would yet 
unravel the web. He started as the key 
turned in the lock, and turned quickly to 
the door. 


“Sir Vivian,’’ said the warder respect- 
fully, ‘‘you refused to see any one; but I was 
desired to give you this card.”’ 

The blood flushed to Devereux’s brow as 
he read the name on the card—the name of 
Wilford n. ‘Admit him,’’ he said at 
once. ‘I will see bim.’’ 

The man retired; in another moment the 
heavy door had closed behind the Rector of 
meagan. - 

“Myson! My soni’’ As though Vi 
Devereux had been indeed his Co 
restored to him trom the dead, the Rector 
embraced him, and for many moments 
neither could speak. ‘‘Heaven be thanked, ’’ 
said Doctor Coryn at length falteringly, 
when he had grown a little calmer, ‘‘that I 
can look on your face Vivian Deve. 
reux! I écarcely could believe it true that 
you were living——’’ He stopped. He 
Qonid say 29 ciere—..- 

“Father,” said Vivian, in a low voice, 


— 7 


‘dinary. 








‘Vivian, Vivian. let not your heart 
to be broken when the truth is forced u 


conviction had almost dimmed 
Cory’s memory the pictur= of that face, 
filled with unutterable dread, 


‘Do you speak,” he said, after a pause, 
‘from any knowledge, or only from 
faith in her?’’ 

‘My faith in her,” said Vivian steadily, 
‘is knowledge. I have, as yet, none other. 
Father, you do not know ber; but you 
well believe that my love blinds me, 
shall yet be rudely undeceived. it 
RESO pO SOWeT So. Teen eet Geiak elite. 
w o” 

Doctor Coryn was silent. 

‘‘Is she worthy of such love as thist’’ 
his menta)] question, but yet Vivian's 
staggered him; for, 

ions and afiections, 
et even that passion which is 
the most blind utter] 
erful intellect and su 

Vivian himself seened un g to dwell 
on the subject; doubtless he shrank 
even a word or a look that expreased a doubt 
of Vera's innocence, and Doctor Coryn res- 

such leyalty, as rare as it was ti- 

. When Vivian broke the silence that 
followed his last words, it was t, ek about 
Pengarth and Rougemont, .».< how the 
— news from Lo. 1 had been re- 
ceived. 

The Rector had left the country too sud. 
denly to be able to give much information, 
especially with regard to Pengarth, which 
was fifteen miles from t; but at 
the latter place the excitement was extraor- 
he news had been phed 
down to Melton Parva, printed off in slips, 
and sold through the town, and mounted 
messengers had ridden over to Rougemont 
and Pengarth, with hundreds of the slips, 
which were disposed of at once. 

eee age pe the emg he 
spoke again of the . particularly con- 
cerning the words that Marmaduke Deve. 
reux had uttered, and Vivian then told him 
of his last interview with his brother. 

‘They will call you at the trial,’’ said the 
Rector, to whom Vivian's explanation gave 
a yet darker complexion to Vera’s 
of her own guilt. 

“I know it, and I must answer; for silence 
would avail her nothing.”’ 

Was there a st retribution in this? 
She by silence had helped to condemn Vivian 
Devereux; he by speech much cast a weight 
into the evidence against her! As if the 
Rector had spoken the inward thought, 
Vivian answered— _ 

‘‘My lips she may compel to utter words 
that shall do her foul and cruel wrong; but 
she knows that I could more easily tear out 
this heart, and yet live, then feel one throb 
of doubt.”’ 

‘Vivian,’ said Doctor Coryn, clasping 
the young man’s hand in both his own. 
“surely such faith cannot be in vain. But 
if, for your sake, this woman is offering 
herself for sacrifice, who then is guilty?’ 

75 condemn her,’’ Vivian Devereux 
answered, ‘‘I shall be free once more; snd 
my life will be given to one purpose—to 
find the murderer of Marmaduke Devereux; 
and, mark me, as surely as there is a Heav- 
ep, I shall not be baffi 

But did Vivian Devereux, while he uttered 
those prophetic words, dream whither they 


i 


- 


would guide his footeteps? 
CHAPTER LII. 
O the impatient public the brief 
that elapsed before the trial Vera 
Calderon seemed wag, How heavily 
dragged the days hours to those 
most nearly concerned? The 
of Landport had written to Vera, oiering, 
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cause 
reux would be called upon to throw light— 
if possible—upon the dying words of his 
brother. 

Phy mp toa leading man at the 
Common * Bar,” said Lord Sydney 
Tollemache, in the of the 


Atherewum, a few da the trial, 
‘and he said they wo be certain to call 
him.”’ 


rercy Everest, who had entered the club 
a few moments before with a member, 
tarned quickly. 

‘Do you think they will?’ he said, with 
a shocked and air. “It would be a 
cruel thing to make him assist in condemn- 
ing Miss eron.”’ 

“The pa om see, cannot be sentimental,’’ 
replied Sydney rather drily. 

‘It will be a deuced shame for al) that!’’ 
observed another, who had been with Vivian 
at Christ Church. ‘‘Well, all this has put 
something beyond dispute—Devereux's own 
ianocence.’’ | ag 

‘‘How set’’ asked E.yerest, 

The speaker stared. 

‘Devereux of Rougemont .’’ he said, drop- 
ping into the old familiar title, ‘‘take shelter 

a coward’s refuge! Faith you can know 
neither of t’ ;,jnam, nor his race to ask the 
question, b. “ye ress{i» 

“leaw a good /1-of him when I was 
staying at Chandos ’* returned Ever- 
est, gnawing his lip, and his eyes gleamed 
with a vindictive right. 

How they all loved this haughty Deve- 
reux! What unbounded faith they placed 
in his honor! If he were freed, there would 
be no taint on his name—the breath of sus. 
picion would not poison the air he breathed. 
Everest moved away, and sat down apart, 
taking up a newspaper, for it was not his 
cue to quarrel with any one, and Lord Bor- 
radaile had retorted rather hotly to his last 
speech—‘‘A pity, then, you did not learn to 
know him better!’’ At last he could smile 
grimly to himself as he heard them discus 
sing the proe and cone, and revel in the 
thought of the blight that, come what 
might, must henceforth cloud Vivian Deve- 
reux’s life, and the suffering he would en. 
dure when compelled to give evidence 
against the woman he loved. 

“Shall you be in court?’’ some one asked 
him presently, and he answered, ‘‘Yes.”’ 

Enormous as was the demand for privi- 
leged piaces—hundreds of people of rank 
and influence had been refused—Mr. Ever- 
est managed to secure a vantage-point. He 
had told Vera he would be present, and he 
would keep his word. 

“I don’t like that Everest,”’ said Lord 
Sydney, in a low voice, to a friend. ‘‘Do 
you remember how haughty the seeming 
Count Saint Leon was to him? I never 
know much of Devereux of Rougemont 
myself; but [’ve always heard that he was 
t in his likes and dislikes.”’ 

_“‘l never knew him wrong,’’ was the de- 
cided answer. ‘‘And there's another per- 
son I never liked—that Mrs. Gresham- 
Faulkner, who made such Jove to Saint 
Leon, as we all believed him, on the night 
he came to London, at Lady Landport’s 
ball; you remember?’’ 

“Ay; | always did marvel what Miss Cal- 
deron could see in Mrs. Faulkner to make 
her poet 5 She isn't in her set. or of 
her style. I suppose she'll be in court?”’ 

“Oh, yes—got a good place! Perhaps. it 
Miss Calder on is eostemaed, she thinks she 
may stand a chance with Devereux. though 
she must be more than ten years his senior, 
and is about as comparable to that divine 
Randy en emgel,” aia Beoress corer. 

" an es verest abruptly, 
for he Salk ovement the last words, ‘‘it her 
story be true.”’ 

“True or false, she is one of those women 
whom no man would condemn,”’ rejoined 
Lord syeoee cughasiealiy; “and I know 
Devereux does not believe her 
guilty.’’ 

_ “Nor I,” said Lord Borradaile. ‘There 














“~~ mases of _ 
verest turned aside to hide the sudden 
of his face, and then, bh i 
oo hefner a meneenian: a 
Those w haunted him, and, try as he 
would to fortify himeelt in the thought that 
Devereux could not possibly discover his 
Own part in this drama, save through one 
source, he could not calmly face the pros 
pect of Vivian being free, 
simile magnyes means a Eeee run chill. 
was something awful in the idea of 
sleuth—hound on a man's trail; and the see 
came more vividly to him because he nat- 
urally linked it with the formidable Cuban, 
Vivian's favorite, and brought back to him 
® horror the very memory of which made 
- turn sick with dread. 

t would have been well perhaps for P. 
Everest if he had given heed to the fear 
—— > . few moments had almost over. 

w m, prompting him to fly from 
Vivian Ohandos-Deverens. ' 


CHAPTER LIV. 


OTHING equals the patience of a crowd 
waiting outside a Court of Justice when 
some case of ‘thrilling interest’’ is to 
come on. 

Before six o'clock in the morning the 
throng was so dense outside the Central 
Criminal Court that those arriving later 
were compelled to remain on the outskirts, 
where they stood, happy, apparently, 
— in the fact of being in the crowd, 
thoug ey could neither see nor hear any: 
thing seeing or hearing. Traffic was 
perforce stopped, and it was only the utmost 
exertions of an unusually large body of po- 
lice that could keep Holborn and Ludgate 
Hill tolerably clear. 

If the general excitement needed any 
further stimulant, it was furnished by the 
news that about nine o’clock ran like an 
electric stream through the immense multi- 
tude that Sir Vivian Devereux was to be 
brought up from Newgate to give evidence. 

The popular feeling with regard to Vivian 
was manifestedin the deep groan that fol- 
Jowed this announcement, and some of a 
Communistic tendency, who were disposed 
to condemn the lord of Chandos as a ‘‘de- 
tested aristocrat,’’ found themselves in so 
helpless a minority that they decided in tavor 
of the better part of valor. 

And meanwhile the fortunate few—few 
only in comparison to the vast throngs in 
street—who filled every place in the court 
where a human being could stand, awaited 
the coming of the prisoner and the witness 
There was the usual buzz of tongues, the 
usnal consumption of sandwiches and she 
—for, whether at Church festiva), funeral, 
trial, or execution, nothing can destroy the 
English capacity for the disposition of these 
standard commodities—the ueual declara 
tion from the ladies that it was insufferably 
hot, the usual remarks from the same quar- 
ter on the dress of other ladies, and conjec- 
tures as to what the accused would wear. 
All Mayfair seemed to be present. The 
Golden k had poured its units into the 
dingy Old Bailey Court, and faces never 
seen east of Temple Bar shone wherever one 
looked, like radiant flowers in some dingy 
booth ; 

At length—late, of course, every one said, 
but, in truth, on the stroke of ten—the 
Judge and counsel came in, the latter fight- 
ing their way to their places. But no one 
cared for Lord Carburne or his attendant 
satellites. They were looking for the pris. 
oner and the witness 

Vera entered the court with a firm step 
and erect carriage, not even leaning on her 
faithful attendant. She was dressed entirely 
in black, and wore no veil, so that her beau. 
tiful features, marble pale, but perfectly 
composed, were distinctly visible; and she 
took her place in the dock without any out- 
ward tremor, and looked round the throng 
ot faces with a swift but steady gaze. Per- 
haps she was testing her own courage; for, 
in truth, though time and the constant pres 
ence of the subject in her mind might, in 
some measure, have prepared her for this 
ordeal, it was far worse than that which she 
had faced at the Bow Street Police-court 
For now she was among those who knew 
her—who moved in her sphere; it was like 
some awful d:eam—another Jnferno, peopled 
with the phantoms of a lost life. Bhe saw 
Lady Landport, Lord Cascelles, Lady 
Kynaston Lord Sydney Tollemeche Mrs 
Gresham-Faulkner, Percy Everest, twenty 
others whom that quick keen glance had 
taken in; and then she knew that Vivian 
Devereux would be there—would have to 
speak against her—and this was the bitter- 
est suffering of all. But it should not make 

er falter or fail. 

. In the pause after tLe accused had entered, 
Adeline Gresham-Faulkner bent down to 
Everest, and whispered— 

‘Is it not strange that she bas no gloves— 
and sti)) wears Sir Vivian's ring? 

The answer showed the truth that to the 
crue] nature conventions! oy is only 8 
thin veneer. Even Adeline shrank from the 

r. 
ee wt wear it? No —_ ring of his 
ver be placed on ber finger.”’ 
“oe Ay the ona passed ba li 
Vivian Devereux came into court. e 
slight changes that had served to disguise 
him were gone; and, as those who had 








part, 
never suffering a look to betray him, even 
contriving so to change the tones of a pecu- 
See eae wee Cees Was HORS by tes Se 
ness to Chandos—Devereux's 

said it was his. 

Everest dared not meet Vivian's eyes; he 
felt that they were fixed on him for a mo- 
ment; but he looked another way. tly 
glancing covertly towards the man in whose 
very presence— prisoner though he stil] was 
—he trembled with a vague fear. Vivian 
sat with locked stern features and eyes bent 
down, showing no emotion to delight sensa- 
tiona] reporters or prying curiosity, and ap. 
parently haughtily erent to the close 
scrutiny of w he was the object. 

Neither face nor attitude changed during 
the repetition of the story of Marmaduke 
Devereux’s death, wh Vera's counsel 
gave briefly butexhaustively. At the close 

e Attorney-General drew a long breath, 

lanced at Vivian Devereux, and turned to 

e Judge. 

“I muagnow, my lord,”’ he said, ‘‘cal) Sir 
Vivian Chandos—Devereux.”’ 

Vivian rose, amid a silence so profound 
that the thron court might have been a 
city of the dead, and entered the witness— 
box. Could he forgive Vera Calderon that 
she had forced him before the whole world 
to bear witness against her? He did not look 
at her, pertege dared not, or even the iron 
control he had put on himself might have 
shivered like glass. 

‘Sir Vivian Devereux,’’ said the Attor- 
ney-General, ‘I am truly grieved to be 
obliged to call you, and will detain you as 
short a time as possible; but I must beg you 
to answer me one or two questions.”’ 

Vivian only bowed, and took the oath ins 
clear steady tone, and without any sign of 
hesitation. The Attorney-General pro- 
ceeded. 

‘According to your statement, Sir Vivian, 
at the inquest on your brother at Chandos 
Royal, the dagger with which the murder 
was committed was ina drawer in the red 
lib at Chandos Royal. Do you know if 
your brother was aware of its being in that 
place?’’ 

Would he say ‘‘No,’’ and cast a doubt on 
Vera's evidence? How easy the lie—how 
terrible the temptation! The musical voice 
reached clearly the farthest of the intent 
crowd. 

‘I cannot tell; be may have known it.”’ 

‘Can you conceive any possible reason 
for his having abstracted it and carried it 
with him to Temple Rest?’’ 

‘‘None whatever. He did not goto Tem 
ple Rest to commit a crime, but simply to 
see Miss Calderon. According to her own 
statement, he did not even threaten her.”’ 

‘But he wasa passionate man. Can you 
not conceive that he might have seized this 
dagger, being ready to his hand, in case 
perhaps he met you, you having at the time 
ore with him with an anger on both 
sides, or even with an intention—after. 
wards abandoned — of threatening Miss 
Calderon?’’ 

‘The first would be possible; the second, 
if not actually impossible, utterly improba 
ble ”’ 

The Attorney-General's brow clouded. 
The answers sounded strange in the light of 
the witness’s own position If he was 
himself guilty, their purpose was explained; 
but, if not, why not ssy more—why not 
strive to show that Vera Calderon might 
have had reason to fear for her life? Aftera 

use— 

‘‘What, then, Sir Vivian, is your impres. 
sion with regard to Sir Marmaduke's pos- 
session of that dagger? Pardon me, I am 
compelled to ask you these questions.’’ 

The witness bowed; and now, for the first 
time, a flush rose to his face, but it passed 
quickly. 

‘‘l am not able, Sir John,’’ be said calmly, 
‘to answer your question directly, because 
it is based on what is to me an hypothesis. 
I do not believe that my brother bad the 
dagger alluded to.”’ 

nsation! Heavens, was he going to 
confess after al] that he was guilty? Some 
of the ladies nearly fainted; others contem. 
plated hysterics. Vivian stood motionless. 

It was the Judge who spoke next. 

‘Is the Court to understand, Sir Vivian, 
that you have no belief in this portion of the 
prisoner's statement?”’ 

‘I have no belief in any part of that state- 
ment, my lord, except one—which, as I un. 
derstand I sha)! be presently questioned re- 
garding it, I need not mention now. I be 
lieve that the poe is sacrificing hereelf 
for a noble an fem motive, and that 
she is wholly guiltless of the crime of which 
she has accused herself. I am glad to have 
this opportunity of — affirming that I 
have not, and never had for one moment, 
any doubt of the prisoner's innocence. | 
say this in the full kaowledge that I shall 
seem to be simply endeavoring to shield her, 
while I have no sufficient courage and hon 
esty 0 confess my own guilt’ Beitso. Of 
this matter I have no right tos further. 
I was called as a witness, and | trust that in 
my answer to a difficult question I have not 
t eed the limits of my position.’’ 

It was impossible that this statement 











“I have only one more q 
SO tao works thegel ty Go 
have been uttered by Bir 
dying moments. Can you throw 
upon this matter?’’ 

Ah, if he could but answer ‘‘No”’ 
could but cast the shadow of doubt 
also! Yet he still answered calmly. 
the torture to his proud and sensitive 
of laying bare the wounds of his 
was in the overpowering 
edge that from his lips must come the 
that might turn the scale against 
hand condemn where his heart acquitted. 
And yet it was better for her that, 
questioned, he should speak than refuse to 
answer. 

‘Those words,’’ he said, ‘‘were my own. 
I uttered them in my last interview with my 
brother. He reproached me, and challenged 
me if he had not good cause to hate me. It 
was tien I gave him that answer, which, in 
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"You are certain as to the actual words?”’ 

“Qu . certain.”’ 

“Ne ¢, Bir Vivian, did you at any time 
repeat to the prisoner all or anything that 
-_—~ in the interview?"’ 

. -_—*" PY 

— sure of th uite sure?’’ : 

ere was a pause. as he strugglin 
with tenrptation, or only for ostt-comtanndl 
His eyes were bent down, his teeth clenched 
like a v#e; he was wrestling with himself 
as men Wrestle together in the last close si- 
lent death-grip, e strong will conquered 
stil) an” ‘ifted his eyes. 

“Bir Joh, if could truly say I had re- 
—— those words to the prisoner, Heaven 

nowsi . v'* 4o it; but I cannot. They 
never pa -d my lips a second time.’’ 

Silence, deep, omitous, awe-struck. The 
same thought wea ir every héart in that 
court. Vivian Devereux—the prisoner's 
betrothed husband—who had for her sake 
thrown off his sheltering disguise, who had 
but five minutes before declared his steadfast 
belief in her innocence, had struck the last 
plank from under her, and with his own lips 
set his sea) to the story those lips had pro 
nounced false It was reported of Sir John 
that he said he would rather have had to 
ent off his hand than ask the crue] question; 
though he had tried to hope that the reply 
would be at least ambiguous, and so infiu- 
ence the mind of the jury to acquit the 
prisoner. But he cowld a do his duty. 

‘Thank you, Sir Vivian,’’ he said huskily. 
‘I shall not need to ask you any more ques. 
tions.’’ 

And Vivian returned to his place. 

Then the Judge summed up—e brief 
masterly summing-up, by which it was 
evident that, if the verdict should be against 
the prisoner, the sentence would bea very 
light one. 

The jury retired; and Percy Everest 
leaned forward and veiled his face as though 
in uncontrollable emotion. He could not, 
he felt, hide the lurking triumph in his eves, 
for he deemed his vengeance secure. Yet, 
if Vera were eondemned, Vivian Devereux 
would be free—free to seek the truth; aad 
the triumph was dashed with dread that 
was a) moet fear. 

In twenty minutes the jury returned, and 
Vera lifted her eyes. In that second that 
she read the vaodial, that she knew the bat- 
tle won, knew with a strange wild throb of 
joy that Vivian was free, her glance rested 
on the face of Adeline Gresham-Faulkner. 
Was the sacrifice crowned this day all in 
vain? ? 

The forma! question was put, and the an- 
awer given with an agitation rare in legal 
annals. 

‘‘We find Vera Cecil Marie Calderon 

ilty of the manslaughter of Marmaduke 

coleey Devereux: but,’’ added the fore- 
man of the jury, ‘‘we recommend the pris. 
oner most strongly to mercy, on account of 
the provocation received, and also on ac- 
count of her youth, and because the evi- 
dence of the crime rests on her unsupported 
accusation.’’ anal 

A deep heavy groan rose from the throng, 
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but the 
tiful—oh, how beautiful she was in her un- 
speakable woe! Who could condemn a 
being so fair, so hapless? 

Thrice had the Judge to pause before he 
could speak, and even then he faltered 
more than once. 

a, ny been convicted,’’ he said, ° 
dressin , “on your own confes 
sion, off hid os vad under circumstances 
that have induced the jury—and I think 
most justly—to recommend you to mercy. 
In any case I should not have a severe 
sentence; and I have heartfelt pleasure in 
giving full weight to the recommendation 
of the jury. Ishall therefore sentence 
to six months’ imprisonment as a first-c 
misdemesnant; and, if this should seem to 
some a milder sentence than is commensu. 
rate with the case, I must cal] to their re- 
membrance that, in addition to the circum. 
stances which ca!led forth the recommends. 
tion of the Jury, the high social position of 
the condemned, the culture and refinement 
that belong to that pwition, render the 
lightest punishment that the law can inflict 
more bitter than years of penal servitude to 
men and women of the criminal grade. For 
the rest'’—again addressing the prisoner— 
‘the repentance that led you to restores 
man falsely accused to his rights shows that 
you stand in no need of anything I can 


RAY ---— 

e stopped oy: = his voice failing him 
utterly. But the tension that had supported 
Vera Calderon was gone now; it had seemed 
of steel] before; it snapped hke a thread in 
the moment of dear-bought a One 
last struggle; she turned to the Judge—she 
would have thanked him. She lifted her 
band, pressed it wildly to her mouth, and, 
with a half moan, half cry, fell forward ins 
deathly swoon. 

(TO BE CONTINUED ) 


Helen’s Lovers. 
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BY 8. WADDINGTOR. 


Tz silvery grey of a summer dawn was 





spreading itself over the landscape, ren- 

‘dering soft and indistinct all familiar 

objects; yet, even seen by its dim un- 
certain light, he looked more like one grown 
permaturely old by reason of hard work or 
withering care, than as if he had merely 
passed from youth to age by the ordinary 
gentle gradations. 

He had arrived at the neighboring town 
too late the evening before to catch the train 
to this little out of-the way hamlet, too late 
to do aught but seek a there; but after 
three or four hours, the restless craving to 
complete his journey so overpowered him, 
that he rose and pursued his way on foot. 
And now with the delicate light of early 
morn shivering the birches, and dimpling 
the waters of the stream, he stood at length 
where his feet had not rested for fitteen 
years. But these fifteen years, awful as 
they had been at the time, seemed but as a 
dream nowW, scarcely to be recalled on wak- 
ing, as he stood thus lookiug at each well 
remembered spot. 

With a sigh, the wayfarer brought back 
his straying thoughts m past to present, 
and became aware that the sun had risen, 
the birds were chirping forth an early song. 
and the dewdrops were glitteering all around 
—on the rose crowned hedge by which he 
stood, on the sprays of eglantine, and on the 
far away green meadows that lay between 
Bythorpe and Bythorpe Manor, half-way 
up the wooded slopes opposite. 

‘‘At length I am home again,’’ then he 
muttered; ‘‘at length,’’ throwing his head 
back with a certain joyful gesture, and 
stretching out a rough, toil worn hand, as if 
in token of greeting—‘‘at length the years 
are over—the work is accomplished —the 
punishment wrought out—and I am back to 
claim my prize! Ab!’ starting slightly, as 
a voice addressed him with a brief ‘‘Good 
morning.’’ 

“Quod morning, sir.’’ 

Something in the stranger's appearance 
apparently brought forth t ‘“‘sir,’’ which 
had not formed part of his original sentence, 
but was hastily added as he turned his head 
to see who addressed him. 

**You are about betimes,’’ the new-comer 
wenton. ‘‘It is not many of the gentry as 
troubles themse) ves with the sight of a sum 
mer sunrise "’ 

‘They mies much,”’ said the stranger 
briefly. ~‘Though perhaps to us, who pos- 
sibly have seen it nearly every morning of 
our lives, it is a common affair enough!’’ 

The farmer looked at the speaker in some 
surprise, and he added immediately; ‘‘I have 
not seen it myself for many years. You be- 
oy ‘o Bythorpe,’’ he went on,as if anxious 
to divert the conversation from any personal 
channels. 
oan and poy. I have lived here these 

y years. tis my farm,” poe 
with a ap pemeege air in the direction 
whence he come; ‘‘Manor Farm.’’ 

‘Then you are——"’ half escaped the lips 
of the other; but tne words passed unnoted 
by his companton. 

‘Dick Btisted. of the Manor Farm,’’ he 
repesied. ‘‘Mine now,as it was my father’s 
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eyes and will please God, be my son's 
“A perfect lite, Mr. Stisted. A home, a 





wife, and little ones. What could a man 
require more? But it may be I am detain- 
ing you?’ he added suddenly. 

**No, no,"’ replied Mr. Stisted courteously, 
“I'm not for time. Yonder house 
belongs to Squire Churchill. The young 
equire we calls him mostly about here, see. 
ing that his father is dead not very long 
since."’ 

**fle is dead ?"’ 

“Ay, surely; and young Mr. Edward has 
come into the place, and married « bonnie 
wite, he bas.’’ 

‘The old Squire had a daugnter, had he 
not ?’’ 

‘Two. You know them?” 

“I knew of them,’’ the stranger replied 
evasively. 

Pointing to a smal] white house that was 
hard] ble through the trees, he asked: 
‘‘And to whom does that bolong f’’ 

‘That house? Why to Mrs. Sutton, poor 
body.” 

*‘And why do you pity ber?’’ 

‘You must be s stranger indeed, sir, to ask 
why!’ 

Then please enlighten me. Tel] me the 


They had reached the stile n@w through 
which the farmer had first appeared upon the 
scene, and he paused at the stranger's words 
and rested his arms upon it. 

‘Btory! It isa queer story. Almost too 
sad to call by such a name!———She was the 
doctor's wife, a sweet pretty woman as ever 
I saw, fifteen years ago, with a fair handsome 
boy, that she was proud on, that it would 
have done you good but to see the two to- 
gether. He, the doctor himself, was a bit 
cross grained—leastways, so I've heard say 
—and all the more reason why the mother 
and son should think so much of one 
another. 

‘The father did not over like it; still, he 
was open—handed with the young man, edu- 
cated him finely; sending him to schoo) and 
= until it was easy seeing that the boy 
was beginning to think no smal! things of 
himself. ‘Tis said he even litted his eyes to 
one of Squire Churchill's daughters—least. 
ways, at the least. She was but sixteen. 
Squire Churcbill’s daughters were not for 
such as he. However, this love.making, or 
whatever they chose to call, was only dis 
covered afterwards, whea everything was 
brought to light. And in the meantime the 
tragedy came.’”’ 

‘‘Well?’’ asked the stranger, leaning for 
ward with interest on his face. 

‘‘A murder was committed here. Yes, you 
— well start. In this quiet village, where 
nothing was heard of out of the common 
from one year’s end to another; in this vil- 
lage, in that lane where it joins Squire 
Churchill's grounds, the Squire’s second 
son was found dead.’’ 

“Aud a 

‘‘And then, as I said before, it all came out 
about this young Sutton keeping company 
with Miss Churchill; for it seems the foolish 
young thing, not being able to see him else- 
where, had agreed to meet him in that very 
lane on that very night; tor one of the farm 
laborers saw them part, and her run up 
through the meadows home, only a few min- 
utes before heard a cry, and ran forward to 
find poor Master Harry lying there dead.’’ 

“Of course Mr. Sutton was taken up?”’ 

“Of course,sir. But now comes the queer 
part df the story. For though he was tried, 
and it was proved most beautifully that he 
had killed Mr. Harry for telling him what he 
thought of his conduct, and was condemned 
to be hung, and was afterwards let off with 





transportation for fifteen years,—yet now it ; 


seems——’’ 

‘That it was not he, after all f’’ 

‘How did P nay guessthat? The other day 
there comes the news that another man has 
confessed to the crime on his death-bed, so 
that, after all, young Sutton has suffered all 
these years for what was no fault of his. 
Leastways, 80 the young Squire told us, 
tother day. His mother always believed 
in him,’’ he went on, after a moment's 
pause. ‘It will come right some day,’ she 
often said to me; ‘Mr. 8 isted, it will come 
right some day. It isa miscarrying of jus- 
tuce.’ 


“His father died—could not lift up his 
head n; but his mother has patiently 
waited.’’ 

Something like a sob burst from his com- 
panion, and Farmer Stisted looked up in 
surprise. 

**I have heard something of this,’’ he said 
in a stammering fashion, answer to the 
look. “I knew this man—that is, I have 
met bim.’’ 

“And what was he like? and was he 
minded to forget the past, and return to 
England t’’ 

*‘He was a saddened, sobered man when I 
knew him, with only one left, out of 
the many life had once off ; and he was 
going bome.”’ 

‘‘And what was the hope, if I may make 
so bold e4 to ask? Perhaps he knew his 
mother had never believed the evil, and was 
waiting for him?’ 

‘‘Maybe; but he did not speak of her, per- 
because he was sosureofher. He told 
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dark. It was Miss Helen, bless you, the lit- 

tle yellow-haired Miss Charebill. Sixteen 

nearly, so it’s no harm in speak- 

ng of it now—aend all so changed since! 
Well, she saw him to ss e. 

“Yes, so this man tol . a and that ov 
parted, she saying that, let her 
or do what rs might, she woul await his 
return in perfect trust and patience. 

“A pity he did not 
other sister,”’ remarked Mr. Btisted, 
stories are to be believed.”’ 

“Why ?’’ 

‘Because she was in love with bim always: 
and though she was, Miss Jane was a 
good, tru woman, and has never lifted her 

ead or looked at another man since those 
sad days.’” 

‘Is that really true?’ 

“No call to misdoubt it,sir; anyone in the 
village will tell you the samestory; and as I 
said re, ‘twas a pity, seeing that every- 
thing had worked round right, that it was 
not on Miss Jane as he set his affections; for 
being so plain, as you might say, mayhap 
there would not have been such a great ob- 
jection to his having her.’’ 

The stranger e no reply, spparently 
being Jost in thought over Farmer Stieted's 
last words. And he continued: 

“He would not have been such a bad 
match in those days, for her, at least; for he 
was a fine gallant—looking young chap, with 
a pleasant word for everyone. But come, it 
is time I was back at the tarm. Perhaps 

ou would like a bit of breakfast with us, sir? 
re'll be but little doing in the village 
yet awhile, and my wife will be glad to see 


The stranger aceepted the proffered hos. 
pitality, and he and the farmer turned away 

ether. 

gie proved quite as hospitable as her 
husband had predicted, and when breskfast 
had been partaken of, and Mr. Stisted had 
gone out to his work, the stranger dawdled 
on about the pleasant farm garden long 
enough for the day’s work to be well in 
hand,and then he wished his hostess ‘‘Good 

e,”"’ and with quick, impatient steps took 
his way to the vi » 

Once there he walked straight to the foot- 
path across the meadows that led from By- 
thorpe village to Bythorpe Manor; but at 
the entrance-gate he paused,and gazed with 
tender eyes at the little house on the oppo- 
site side of the road, that exactly faced him 
—the little creeper.covered cottage where 
the Doctor’s widow lived. 

He even made one half-step towards it; 
but ‘‘No,”’ he murmured, ‘‘she comes first. 
We will go there together.’’ 

But still he lingered, as if longing to pierce 
the mystery of those drawn blinds,and even 
as he thus paused, there was the sound of 
horses’ feet and there came in view, down 
the narrow street, a carriage drawn by two 
fine chestnuts. 

Before it, the village children fel) hastily 
back, and, standing on one side, gazed with 
mingled awe aod admiration. 

And assuredly it was a sight that called 
forth admiration, tor everything seemed so 
perfect: the carriege itself, the prancing 
horses, the fair ha girl, so like the young 
lovely mother by whose side she sat, the two 
little golden headed children opposite. There 
was surely no fault to be found anywhere. 

Only to a wayfarer standing , by the road. 
side gazing at them, the sun seemed of a 
sudden to be darkened in heaven, the earth 
to have lost the beauty of a summer's morn. 

‘“Helen!’’ he cried in tones of anguish 
wrung from a breaking heart, but she did 
not hear. 

She saw him. of course, for she was look- 
ing at him, wondering maybe, who this 
stranger was in familiar little Bythorpe. 
But that was all. 

The dust from the carriage-wheels made 
thick the air for a moment, and when it had 
cleared away the vision had vanished. 

‘‘Who is it?’ he questioned when he 
could command his voice, turning to a vil- 
lager by his side. 

“Yon lady? Lady Edmeade. She's go- 
~ 4 sean, A er a daughter of the 
o u s,”” he , ‘and marri 
Wilfred Edmeade.’’ a 

‘*Has she been married long ?”’ 

‘Let us see now. ‘Twill be fourteen 
ps come August, for it was the same day 

mind well,as my youngest was born. Eh, 
but she has bonnie children,’’ he murmured 
as he turned away. 

And Robert Sutton found himself alone in 
the bright early sun, scarcely four hours 
since = _ a ml vhs rise ys what was to have 
been the hav of his life,and alr 
the end had come. nied 

He waited thus, reviewing this ending of 
the romance, for a few seconds; thinking of 
the sunny-haired, broken-hearted girl, who 
had clung to him those long, long years ago, 
the tears streaming down her chee 

“I believe in you, Robert. Whatever the 
world may say, I in you. Only 
swear to me that you will credit nothing 
against me Os 798 mag Dose, for I will be 
= to you. And oh Robert, directly you 

come straight to me. 
though it be for years!"’ sates hatae 
ane yy aes aut swore it. 
oath was —his i 
“Then tey f ¢ + sihe 
ew brief seconds 
crossed the little dusty road, panned tev 
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Chinese letter of the com or- 

der: From a Friend to a Friend 

‘‘Throughout our long 
iety for your welfare has never ceased 
hang around your servant's heart. He thirsts 
very much to see hee cory and now, learn. 
ing from your jeweled that your chariot 
has r «ned to its palatial mansion, he would 
of your jude, but 10 let your brighten at 

your 
seend upon his BAS ye ty 
may once more talk with 
the Silver River. Alas! your 
near the wood. 

clothes and little dog have 
hE PS 
age, u 
Terrace of Night. "He therefore 
to speedily illuminate his humble» 
and remove the approach of the 
fan.’’ The ‘jewelled tablet”’ is, of 
the letter 
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from his and is onl one among 
host of similar . in the 
same sense. The ‘‘chariot’ is friend him- 
self, and his ‘ 


* or the equivalent of some sueh hum- 
ble lodging, as Chinese houses very rare! 
rise more than one-story above the ground 
‘Ten thousand’’ is merely an in an- 
swering to ‘‘on no account;’’ but to ‘ 
jade” isan ellipse for ‘to spare one’s jade 
footateps,’’ the complimentary word ‘‘jace,”’ 
or 8 similar term, invariably inserted 
when writing or of anybody else’s 
belonging. Thus, a s wife A ‘the 
precious lady,’’ his father ‘‘the honored ven- 
erable,’’ his son ‘‘the honored gentleman,”’ 
his daughter ‘‘the honored loved one,”’ of- 
ten ‘‘the honored 10,000 ounces of ” as 
indicative of her great value; and even if a 
man has the stomach-ache it is absolutely 
necessary to speak of it to him as his ‘‘wor- 
shipful complaint.’’ I may here mention 
that a common ame for one’s own 
daughter, or girls in general, is ‘‘lose-money- 

’* from the fact that a daughter always 
carries money in the shape of a dowry from 
her own to a stranger's y, this process 
being, of course, reversed in the case of 
sons. But to proceed. It is impossible, ac- 
oe all laws of ——7 and conver- 
sational etiquette in to address an 
one but an inferior in the second person. 
have put ‘‘your brightness’ for the sake of 
making it clear to the reader that the mean. 
ing is ‘‘you;”’ the o: would contain but 
the single word ‘‘brightness.’’ The ‘‘rush 
hut’’ is, of course, antithetical to the ‘‘pala- 
tial mansion;’’ to ‘‘talk with fingers” an 
elegant expression for ae ing at chess, 
— the ‘‘Silver River’’ _— to 

uropeansas the ‘‘Milky way.”’ ‘‘Unworthy 
menial’’ stands for the pronoun “‘1,”’ and to 
‘draw near the wood”’ is but another form 
of our Gwn ‘‘one foot in the grave,’’ the term 
‘“‘wooe’’ by monary for the coffin. A 
‘‘hand ‘the clothes’’ is a common book term 


for a wife, trom her su duties as femme 
de chambre to her husband; its use, however, 
ia more illustrative of a than a system 


“Atte dog? in ead deprecatingly of O06 
‘little dog’’ d gly of on 

own son; and the “‘planks and robes of old 

’* are the boards — ee that 

moulder with the body to dust in its last 

of Eternal 





The obsequies of the Countess Montijo, 
ugenie, 


mother of the ex Em E were at- 
tended by all the people in 

. Eugenie since her arrival at Mad- 
= + saya nobody. The late — 

ontijo was very popular. Through 

sal sion had all the besuty and 
magnificence of Her social tact was 
unrivaled. She was unsfiected 
and extremely witty. er palace, both at 
Madrid and at Caramanchel, was the centre 
of the society, and her death 


















nt in a cloudy bl 


pills are fai use, 
The if — the sky bends over, 


That loses iwe 
ug & quiver through knee deep 


air is sweet with a strange 2, 
Th trom the depth of the woodland 


aces, 
ds are bid in a wealth of bicom, 

bite with the sweep of the ox-eye dali- 
es. 
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and further down, where the brook runs 
ferns are cool in the prisoned 


shadow, 
We still may see through the morning 
The swell and dip of daisied 


whun the wind across it biows, 
wavering lines of silver follow, 


nd 
we catch the gl of ber of gold, 
kims the fleet-winged swal- 


while over her s 


mple in white and gold, 
blossom of sunlit s 
d is full as it well can hold, 

hite with the drift of the ox-eyed dal- 


The Spectre Pilot. 


BY HEMERA. 





N old whale ship, one afternoon, raised 
her battered boom to catch the rays of 
the setting sun. 

jase of ice covered every 

to rail—from truck to 

Even the ropes and rails were per- 

tially stiffened with it. 

Her whole appearance showed 
usage she had sustained among the 
storms of the A 
her bulwarks on either side 
remainei. They had been stove in and 
splintered in many places. 

The paint on her side w 
long streaks of rust extended 
low her fore, main, and mizen chains, and 
her hull was bruised and battered from bow 
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as worn away; 
above and be. 
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oe 


All these things gave to heran 
that was almost unearthly, and w 
monized well with her name, the Flying 
Dutchman, painted on her 
however, not the Flyin 
which everyone has 


BES 


stern. She was, 
Dutchman about 
, and her captsin 
on Pearl—a stern, matter- 
who believed not in the 


dogs shook their heads 
en they read the name upon 
as she lay ofi the dock waiting 
for men. The Portuguese sailor and the 
Spaniard crossed themselves 
it; and, in fact, all 
luck would ever attend @ cra 
awtul name of the Fiying Dutchman. 

But Captain Pearl refused to change the 


name. 

At last he succeeded in shipping « crew, 
many of whom were 
vessel sailed, the captain ca 
his pretty niece, 
damee] of twenty, 


was the good Sim 
of. fact personage. 


The old water 
solemnly wh 
Pearl's vessel 


when they saw 
that no good 
ft bearing the 


mn hands, and the 
rrying with him 
Mabel—a rosy, 
who was an orphan, and 
who had accompanied her uncle on # pre 
voyag 

Pearl had a doctor on board—a good- 
man of twenty 
—who, the moment he saw 
versed with her, decided that 
she would make an excellent wife. 

In fact, she was so intelligen 
and, with all her charming 
plainly showed the 
in her neat management of th 
in a certain demureness of manner, 
charmed the doctor. 

In spite of her ominous name, the ship, 
with many narrow ¢t 
Ocean, and although 
ice for months, had excellent 


she was bound 


Mabel and con 
t, so modest, 


‘*house-wifery 


although meeting 


luck in the whaling line 

On this afternoon, in 1858, 
home, full of whale and seal 2il, 
would bring @ rich 
was her owner as W 
vided she reached her 
safety. Would she so reach it? 

This was the question often 
by ber crew. 

Some of them were 
she never would, on 
and all felt a little uneasy on 
_ On dark nights, when the wind 
ing around the craft, driving the 
it, b wateh would shrug their 
and peer through the 
ment expecting to rhe 
se] fiying past them, or ranging 

But the ship had now 
mass of ice from 

imitable extent of clear water, gliste 
in tne rays of the sinking sun, stretc 


Down in the cabin sat 
doctor, watching the red light 
Toe gist bas t promised 

e ust to 
wife, ea be bad bah her hands 
d,’’ she said, 
lematical of 


harvest to Pearl, (who 
ell as her captain,) pro 
destined port in 


of the opinion that 
account of her name, 


asif every mo- 
spectral ves- 


shaken off the last 
her sides, and an 


Mabel and the 


‘The sky is without a clou 
“T feel as it this is emb 


‘We will look upon it as & 


au 
ry,”’ he replied. bsppy Ail be 


THE S 


loog. 


fell from the fore-y 


person’’ as before. 


towing astern. 
window smokio 


to cover nearly 


of Table Bay, and 


boat cap live in th 


deck. 


perstitious fears. 


His face was in 
Dutch Gress. 


gleaming eyes, 
was partially 


“It is the ‘Fl 


ere was 
the men now © 
The course of 
changed. 


she was gy fe 
He then d 
was never & 





clouds—there always are in married life— 
but I trust they be light ones—as thin 
ay my ” 

** guid Mabel, her eyes shin 
ing, “what isthere in this world that 
love cannot dispel?” 


Her smooth, round face looked so prett 
when she said this that the seine tan 
could not help putting an arm about her 
waist and kissing her glowing cheek. 

In due time the vessel arrived in the vi- 
cinity of the Cape of Good Hope. The face 
ot some of the sailors then wore a solemn 


It was in this locality that the fabled 
phantom craft, the Flying Dutchman, was 
said to have been seen. 

Captain Pearl s crew predicted that now 
the ship's ‘*bad lack”’ would commence, on 
account of that unfortunate name on her 


stern. 
As if to verify this prediction, one of them 


Another, soon after, was taken so il] that it 
was feared he would die. True, the young 
doctor cured him in a few hours, but his 
shipmates insisted there was a bad look in 
his eyes—that he was not atall the ‘‘same 


On that very day, at night, a boat, in 
which the comiatar' : 
pairing the cabin window shutter, was leit 


The captain’s pipe, as he leaned trom the 
dropped into the boat. 
He got into the latter to pick it up, when 
the pin to which the warp was fastened, and 
which was somewhat worn, gave way as he 
dritied off in the darkness 

His absence was not discovered until 
hours after, when a fruitless search was 
made for him in the darkness. 

Just before daylight, however, s boat, 
with a man in it, was dimly seen approach- 
ing from the direction of the land, which 
was not a league distant, off the weather- 
beam. 

But they were mistaken. 

It proved to be thecaptsin. Ashe sculled 
the boat under the stern of the ship, when 
she was hove to, instead of alongside, it was 
noticed that he had a roll of canvas, which 
had been in the light craft, spread out #0 as 
the thwarts. 

After he had sent forward the men, who 
were staring over the rail at him, some ot 
them apparent!y surprised, if not disap- 
superstitious prediction 
of his loas was not fulfilled, he stated that 
his boat had drifted ashore, where he had 
remained to watch for his stip to wear 
round, ere attempting to reach her. 

A fortnight later, 


pointed, that their 


when fifteen miles south 
not far from land, the 
ship was struck by & terrific gale. 
Almost upon her beam ends, with every 
timber cracking and groaning, sway she 
went under shortened canvas, driven with 
ternfic velocity towards the white breakers 
not fifty fathoms ahead. 
Aft stood George Lossing, the youn doc- 
tor, with one arm supporting the trem ling, 
aftrighted Mabel, who clung closely to him. 
“Ob, George! we are lost!'’ she said. 
The men rushed for the boats. 
“Back! roared Captain Pearl. ‘No 
is seal’ 
Ere the crew, rendered desperate by their 
situation, could dash him w one side, a 
weird, unearthly voice suddenly rore, with 
ear-splitting shriek behind them, ‘‘Keep off 
—there at the wheel! 
Turning, the seamen were amazed, hor- 
rified to behold a strange being whom they 
had never seen before on the ship's quarter 


coming in 80 unexpected 
a manner, was dressed inasingular antique 
fashion, well calculated to arouse their su- 


and the rocks, now 


This apparation, 


He wore a high, brown, sugar-loafed hat; 
a jerkin, aroun which was & 
broad breeches, with two rows of buttons on 
each side, and which were gathered at the 
knees; as pair of blue stockin 
htly to the calfs; and long, pointed shoes 
with enormous buckles. ; ; 
keeping with his ancient 


It was thin and aged, with two wild, 
a large, hooked nose, and 


obacured by his streaming 


masses of white hair. 
wages pg Dutchman’ himself!’ 


cried one of the old Portuguese sailors. 
“A pull on the weather braces! ’ cried the 


. “Jum 
—- tiem in the voice. and 


ed in spite of their fears. 
eship was thus slightly 


The weird pilot, after s few more orders, 


jm himeelf; and, 
pose b og of all, guided the vessel into # shel 


tered bay amongst towering roc 
cho 
gain seen by the awe-siricken 


the gale having abated, 


a A xt da 
On the sys} Cape Town, which Was 


distant. 
ON ie appearance of the spectral visitor bad 
not seemed to either him or his offi- 
cers; neither it troubled Mabel or tne 
Coe treth of the matter wa this. When 


and was badly hurt. 


been at work re- 


Keep off, I say!”’ 


leather belt; 


gs, fitting 


for your lives! ’ 


finally, to the 


over the stern, and 


for. 
clothes, whice had belon 
speetieen, es come articles of modern at- 


He begged 


aboard his ship and conceal 





passage for his nati 
The captain com 


cabin. 


took 


no more. 


employing 


back, and 


There is little variation 
styles of fashionable s 
ing shoe with uppers of 
strong morocco, 
Boots with uppers 0 
are made for the house wear 

weather. The 
ve the buttons match those of 





the dress. 





ness, not 
mere st'mulants,and are 
manently successful 


je, ammonia is the best. It is 


InsoLvUsLe Giur —Soften 
water aod meit it 
paste. To this add good 
wal to the ary jue 


ae Tame Geom Om — 
tou pleasant way 

_ fal of hot m 

Bee 

and sbake it for two or three 

urn it out into a bot 

tient will not know that 


Biacx Lacquer —A black 
metal or wood may be m 
ta of shellac are disso! 


plied with his request, 
hiding him in the boat by throwing the can 
vas there over him. 
Subsequently the fugitive was 
the cabin window into the cabin. 
not without having been seen by Mabel, 
doctor, and the officers, who, however, 
promised to keep the secret. 
On the night o 
veasel’s danger, he 
her, as he was acquainted with 
and corner of that coast, havin 
a pilot there, and knew of a ss 
the craft could anchor. 
In order that the crew might not guess 
the truth when he should appear 
the ruse of donning his 
nt Dutch garments; for, 


e doubted not 


ade as follows 


hearing of the 
declared he would save 


HH 


days Then ten 
aré dissolved in fift: 
Both liquids being 
tity of jampbiack is 
uired density. W 
{lated with a mixtare of alco 


To CLEANSE 
ounce of chioride of lime in o 
, and fill the bottles with 
them aside for several days, 
well with water. The water 
of ltme can be used ti 
whioh are not very 
riatic acid dilu 

at into bottl 


* ficient - 
nisaed to'give it the Te 
necessary 


pol and bensine. 
Borries — Dissolve one 


thera, he hit u 
ancestor’s an 

having heard of their su 
about the name ot the ship, 

the crew would, on seeing him tbus attired, 
mistake him for the veritable ‘Flying 
Dutchman”’ in person. 

After saving the vessel, the passen 
means of a dangling rope, descend 

the stern rail to the cabin window, through 
which he was helped by the captain into the 


of the chioride 


es, and some 
uch 


as have contain 

Nasal Respreation 
pirau 

the autbor of “T 


Among 2 000 000 india 
was deat or breathed 


—The influence of 
ear, is illustrated by, 
American Indians.” 
ns he found not one that 
through the mouth, ez- 
three or four desf mutes, and 1 

ory ot the chiefs of 150 tribes not onecase 
remembered to have oc 


Town, Pearl con- 
the mother al- 


him secretly in & 
the néxt day he 
aboard a home-bound German 
craft, in the harbor. 


Nice Distrnctiows.—An old Highlander, 
reproached by his pastor for absenting him- 
self from charch on Sabbath morning, denied 
ng the denial so emphatic. 
led minister asked him if 
h that he was there 
‘To be sure,’’ was the un- 
and the minister said 
false speaking 


On arriving at Cape 
trived at night to convey 
boat to the shore, and on 


of deafness could be 
This is =—_—— 


to breathe through it. 


Barn and Garden. 


a fine horse is 
t immediately 
eal. It the journey must be 
ay, the horse should be 
f an hour or —— | when 





Darvine Horses. — Man 


the charge repeati 
ruined by driving b 


ally, that the puzz 
he would offer his oat 
that morning. 
abashed one’s answer; 
A friend of the 
Highlander told him it was awful to hear 
him offer his oath to such a lie. ‘*Hoot, toot, 
man,” quoth Donald. 

difkerence between offe 
ing it?” .. 


driven slowly for ' al 

he " 
should not be ruined by the carelessness of an 
injudicious driver. 


Farmer's SCHOOLS. 
things which ought to 
schools that we now 
in the farming distri 
tem ot book-keeping, 
counts, practi 


—There are man 
taugbtin our public 
ore. In every school 


‘‘Ian't there a great 
there should bea sys- 


ring a thing and giv 

_, When a party of Paisley 
weavers, anxious to cross the Clyde from 
Greenock to Dunoon one Sunday morning, 
desired the Captain of a Rothesay s 
to take their boat in tow, as the a 
care to profane the 
the Captain wanted 
difterence between emp 


trated, and so simple 
lthe necessities 
of every farmer, who ought not to be afral 

oop.—A milch cow, 
daily three per cent. 
eep her in health; an 
t, or two and a half pe 
ox tatting, ive pear 


da half per cent 
ther food is sub- 
a part of it, ite com 
triment must be asce 
potatoes are equal to 
y¥, while eight 


Proportions or F 


day by using their oars, 
to know where was the 
loying their oars and 
the steamer’s paddles. 
exclaimed the spokesman of the 
“There a a great differ- 


of her weigh 
ox two per cen 
moderately. An 
first, and four & 
when half fat; sheep three an 
to keep in store order. 
stituted for ha 
tive value as no 
Thus, eight pounds of 
four pounds of good ba 
of turnips are only equal to one an 
fifths pounds of hay. 


Trine Larp —Cut the 
o the kettle, and 
r the bottom ; bo 


difterence!"’ 
conscientious crew. 
| ence between rowin 
who must answer 
wheel turning engine; & steam engine's not 
a moral being. an’ is therefore not an ac- 
A specious argument 
ne much more easy to answer 
ced by a farm servant, willing 
her master's cows on the 
Sabbath, but firm in refusing to feed them 
on that day. Drawing a0 
distinction between what 
works of necessity, the 
“The cows 


© does, an’ & 


fat in small 
ur in enough 
gently anti! 
r until the water bas el) 
ften to prevent burning. 
ars, and set in & 

lard is improved 


countable agent.” 
certainly; but o 
than that advan 
enough to milk 


plecer,put int 
water to cove 


evapora’sd, stirring © 
Take off, strain into stone 
piace. The quality of t 
rinkling over and slow! 
nful of soda to every five 


teelf for the nicest 
smalier intestines 
feces, not fit for salt 
y themselves, and the! 


ice metaphysical 
are and are not 
shrewd lass said: 
canna milk themselves, 80 to 
milk them isa clear work of necessit 
let them out to the flelds, and they’ 
themselves.”’ 


should be tri 
set away where it will freeze, 
the strong taste will be gone 
water prevents burning whil 


Burren — An important invention in 
unced;that of preserv- 
n ordinary kegs, even 
By & new pro- 


A teacupful of 





—Perhaps the 
Phillip’s Chap 

are the ancient 
fixed to the wall of the snte 

chapel. These have their seats 80 arranged 
es that those who sitin them 
their position only by balanc- 
es with care, and resting their 
seat arms 80 that if the monks 
dropped asleep during 


ANCIENT CHURCH SEATS 
most curious thing about 8t. 
ter, England, 


Engiand as been anao 
atter without sait,! 
e) in Winches 
stall-seats noW Tran, were 
bout eight per cent. 
tain their nature 
change whatever for upw® 
To attain this satisfactory 
ry that the borax s 
in very fine powder, 
to insure its thorough mixz- 


caretully freed of thet 
found, on the addition ofa 
ot borax,to main 
without the least 
of three months 
result it is necessa 
perfectly dry and 
care must be 


atedon. Among 
this plan, it 
flavor of any 


upon the hing 
can maintain 
ing themselv 
elbows on the 
who used them 
vine service, the seats came 
m headlong on to the 
and nodded, the hard 
against the hard oaken 
h to attract the 
hole congregation. Noth- 
re cleverly contrived to 


is noted that 
kind to the butter, while it is on- 
in ite nature, and also reaso3- 


itched the 
fr they on) 


oaken seats clapped 


made noise enoug Firower Pors.—Save the 


tin fruit cans and convert them into tasteful 


flower pots in the follow 
san-opener cut off an 


attention of the w 
ing was ever mo 
keep people awake narrow rim to 
- r of pifers, or & 

m down. This gives 

can. Punch three or 
mgh the bottom of the 


and colored vith 
bre to give a 


shown in the 
four smail holes thro 
then paint with varn 
dissolved in alcohol, 
lam pbiack and & little 
dark brown color. 


fine kid , foxed with 


he cans may 
m them little medallion 
They are handsomer than 
ulre lees water- 

m all insects, 
of tron rust in tbe can. 


{ fine serge and armure 


fancy in fine] tne ordinary flower pots, F 
ing, and keep tne plan 


ing in 
boots is «i 
owing to the presence 
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SELF-KEOW LEDGE. 

O know one's self, one would think, 
would be no very difficult lesson ;—for 
who, you will say, can be truly ignor- 

ant of himself and the true disposition of his 
own heart? If man thinks at all, he can- 
not be a stranger to what passes there;—he 
must be conscious of his own thoughte—he 
must remember his past pursuits, and the 
true springs and motives which in general 
have directed the act'ons of his life; he may 
hang out false colors and deceive the world, 
but how can a man deceive himself? Thata 
man can is evident, because he daily does so. 
Though man is the only creature endowed 
with reflection, and consequently qualified 
to know the most of himself, yet so it hap- 
pens that he generally knows the least. 
Of all the many revengeful, covetous, false, 
and ill-natured persons whom we complain 
of in the world, though we all join in the cry 
against them, what man anongst us signals 
out himee]f as a criminal, or ever once takes 
into his head that he adds to the number? 
What other man speaks so often and s0 
vehemently against the vice of pride, sets the 
weakness of it ina more odious light, or is 
more hurt with it in another, than the proud 
man himself? Most of usare quite aware of, 
and pretend to detest, the barefaced in- 
stances of that hypocrisy by which men de- 
ceive others; but few of us are upon our 
guard or see the more fatal hypocrisy by 
which we deceive and overreach our own 
hearts. 
- a 

Love is proverbially blind; but a gir! loses 
nothing if she allows a little common sense 
to mix with it. Manya girl has had her 
whole happiness for life destroyed because 
she obstinately chcse to form her estimate of 
the character of a suitor exclusively by his 
behavior towards her, and his professions of 
love, rather than by his conduct towards 
others. It is a pretty safe rule that a 
man whose whole life is but an exem 
plification of selfishness wil] not long con- 
tinue generous in relation to his wife. Char. 
acter is seldom revolutionised by marriage. 
There may be a slight reform temporarily; 
it rarely lasts long. And men suffer as 
well as women from ill-assorted marriages. 
Many a towering ambition has been crushed, 
many a cupful of bapjiness has been con- 
verted into the dregs of bitterness, from the 
negiect of a young man to become thoroughly 
acquainted with a girl before taking this 
most important step in life. 
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Loox into large families,and you will find 
some one false, paltry tale bearer, who by car- 
rying stories from one to another, shal! in- 
flame the minds and discompose the quiet 
of the family. And from families pass to 
towns or cities; and two or three pragmatical, 
intriguing, meddling fellows (men of busi- 
ness, some cal] them), by the venom of their 
tongues, shall set the whole neighborhood 
together by the ears. Where men practice 
falsehood, there will be perpetua} suspicions, 
evi) surmisings, doubts and jealousies, which, 
by souring the minds of men, are the bane 
and pest of society; for society is built upon 
trust, and trust upon the confidence that 
men have of one another's integrity. 





SANCTUM CHAT. 
A Frenon statist has come to the conclu- 
sion, after s very laborious examination of 
the number of deaths from railway acci 
dents in all parts of the world, that if a per- 
son were to live continually in a railway 
carriage, and spend al! his time in traveling, 
the chances in favor of his dying from a rail- 
road accident would not occur until he was 
nine hundred and sixty years old. 


Tux value of a cab horse in Paris which, 
from accident or age, is no longer useful for 
business purposes, is estimated at about 
$13.50 apportioned as follows : Skin, $2.72; 
hair, 20 cents; blood, $1.25; nails, two 
cents; shoes, 38 cents; viscera, 32 cents; 
tendons, six cents; intestines, 20 cents; 
grease, $1; bones, 45 cents; flesh, $7. The 
ultimate destiny of the skin is the tan-pit, 
the tendons are used for glue, the feet for 
oil, the bones for animal black, the blood for 
Prussian blue, while the horsefiesh finds its 
place in the cheap restaurants. 

Ons of the elegant novelties of the hour 
now offered for sale on the Paris boulevards 
is phosphorescent flowers, which glow with 
s lambent light in the dark, and rival their 
natural tints. They are rendered luminous 
by coating the petals with transparent size, 
and then dustiag them with a phosphores- 
cent such as Canton phosphorus. A good 
quality can be made by mizing 48 parts of 
flowers of sulphur with 58 parts of calcined 
oyster-shells. and raising them to a tem- 
perature between 800 and 900 degrees centi- 
grade ina crucible. 


Lonpon was never remarkable for the 
beauty of its architecture, and now an ad- 
ditional horror is being added to the ugli- 
ness of the city. It has become fashionable 
to paint the outsides of houses a bright color, 
and, as every one exercises his own discre- 
tion and taste, it is not unusual to see a 
green, a red, and a blue house alongside of 
one another. It is possible that the gloomy 
skies of London require bright colors to en- 
liven the streets, but it would be advisable 
to restrain the inartistic zeal of landlords 
by giving each street a different color, 
and obliging the inhabitanta to confine 
themselves to it. 

Nowngre in the world save, perhaps, 
Brighton, England, does auch a lavish use of 
powder prevail as in Italy. We thought the 
Neapolitan ladies had reached the last pos 
sible limit of its use when we saw them 
going boldly about looking like ghastly 
masks, through which looked burning eyes. 
But it remained to go to Venice to see the 
Neapolitans outdone, for where the Neapoli- 
tan only whitens her face, the Venetian cov 
ers herself with it from head to foot, so that 
hair, eyebrows, face, dress, and sometimes 
even the flounces of her akirt are as white 
as were the masqueraders in the ‘Miller's 
Pretty Daughter.”’ 

Tue Commune of Oberammergau has 
built a new theatre for the representations 
of ‘‘The History of the Sufterings and Death 
of Jesus,’’ which will be yiven in the fa 
mous valley next year. The part for the 
spectators will accommodate between five 
and six thousand persons. Exactly as in 
the great theatre built for the Wagner festi- 
val at Beyrouth, the orchestra wil] be 
placed quite out of view of the spectators. 
The number of persons who will be engaged 
in the performance, including children, wil) 
be between 650 and 700. Of these, nineteen 
will be actors and solo singers. The or- 
chestra will consist of thirty performers. 
Almost the entire population of the city will 
have some share in these representations. 


THERE are now fifty girls among the 
students of Cornell University, and thirteen 
of them are freshmen. Michigan University 
has 122 women students, and its President 
says of the experiment of educating the sexes 
together: ‘‘After our nine years’ experience 
in co-education, we have become eo accus 
tomed to see women take up any kind of 
university work, carry it on successfully, 
graduate in good health,cause no embarrass. 
ment in the administration of the institution, 
and awaken no especial solicitude in the 
minds of their friends or of their teachers, 


that many of the theoretical discumions of 


co-education, by those who have had no 
opportunity to examine it carefully, read 





strangely to us here on the ground. It is o 
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cause of sincere congratulation that, both in 
this country and Europe, the 

for women to ebtain as extended an education 
as men are rapidly multiplying.”’ 


Tux Chinese language does not seem to 
be in favor with the students at Harvard 
College, as the new catalogue of that insti. 
tution shows that no student has begun the 
study of Chinese under the new professor, 
‘with a salary of $200 month.”” Perhaps 
this is owing to the fact that there are so 
many other courses to choose from at Cam- 
bridge. A glance at the enumeration of 
elective studies shows that students this 
year have their choice among no less than 
one hundred and forty-five courses, and this 
is exclusive of studies in the professional 
schools. It is a little singular that youth 
will prefer the dead to the living languages, 
especially when there are so many transia- 
tions of all the classics. 

Tue luckless Sultan of Turkey has been 
subjected to an indignity that is usually re- 
stricted to less resplendent mortals. His 
butcher, baker and wine merchant have 
stopped sending supplies to the palace, on 
ridiculous plea that their bills are unpaid. 
It is not very long ago that the bowstring 
would have been the sole reply vouchsafed 
to this procedure, and even now it is diffi 
cult to understand how the recalcitrant 
tradesmen should have had the temerity to 
act as they have done. Perhaps they ap- 
apprehend that the sovereign’s tenure of 
power is likely to be cut even shorter than 
that of his predecessor, and that the national 
treasury may, as heretofore, refuse to honor 
past imperial obligations. The incident is 
but a straw, but a straw that at this moment 
has a peculiar significance. 


Tuk Chinese in California have begun to 
go. The steamer that sailed from San 
Francisco for Hong Kong on the 15th took 
901 of them to their native land. The port 
statistics of San Francisco show that the ar- 
rivals of Chinese during the year ending 
November 1 were 6,128, and departures 
8,146, of whom 6 229 went to China, and 
2517 to Honolulu, the excess of departures 
over arrivals beings 1.618. It is estimated 
that there are 62,000 Chinese on the Pacific 
coast, which shows that this population is 
decreasing instead of increasing, for when 
the anti Chinese agitation was begun, a few 
years ago, the estimate was 100000. The 
total number of Chinese arrivals for the 
twenty years ending December, 1878, was 
280 480, and the departures and deaths 
133 491. At this rate the Chinese will soon 
cease to trouble California woikingmen. 

A sTaFF Officer who was present at the 
battle of Ulundi tells of a curious circum- 
stance, which accounts not only for the 
small loss of the English troops, who were 
there drawn up in square, but also to some 
extent for the far greater loss of the Zulus. 
It appears that the Zulus were armed with 
the Martini'Henrys taken at Isandula. 
These weapons they had tried, and, having 
observed that the bullet went further when 
the yaimed with the sight up, they came to 
the conclusion that the sight was a contriv- 
ance which, when raised, made the weapon 
shoot harder. Accordingly, on the day of 
Ulundi they one and all put up the sights 
of their Martini-Henrys to the extreme 
range of 1000 yards, and fixed them in 
that position with wax. The result was that 
moat of their bullets went clegn over the 
square, and many of them are believed to 
have reached their own men who were com- 
ing down to attack the other side of it. 


At a dinner in London some time since 
the conversation lapsed, as it sometimes will 
lapee with the best of hosts, into questions 
hardly distinguishable from conundrums. 
A celebrated historian was present, and a 
question was put to him which has pus- 
zled a great many people at different times: 
“‘What is the surname of the Royal fam- 
ily?’ ‘Guelph, of course.”” That is the 
_— answer, and it was the historian’s. 

eone ventured to suggest that, although 
the Royal family are Guelph by descent, her 
Majesty’s marriage with Prince Albert of 
Saxe Coburg must have the effect which 
the marriage of a lady has in all other 
cases, and that the surname of the present 
house must be the Prince Consort’s. “But 
what isthe surname of the Prince Consort's 
family ?’’ Simple, but staggering. It was 
Wettia. Of course no one had beard it be- 





Two clubs have been recently started, 
both under one roof, in Berlin, one of wh'r* 
has received the name of ‘The Fat Club, 
while the other rejoices in the no less si; 
nificant title of ‘The Thin Club.” In the 
club house, common to both societies, ther: 
has been constructed two test doorways— 
the one generously wide, the other thriftily 
narrow. To these doorways the candidates 
for election, respectively obese or attenu- 
ated, are ceremoniously conducted, after 
they have registered a vow to abide uncom. 
plaininzly by the result of the ordeal await- 
ing them. Should the would-be member of 
the Fat Club be found capable of passing 
with ease through the wide doorway, his 
disqualification is thereby proved beyond 
appeal. His rejection is politely signified to 
him, with the merciful intimation that when 
he shall have waxed somewhat fatter he wil! 
be permitted to “try again.”” The text ap- 
plied to the exiguous candidate is exactly 
the converse of that to which fat aspirants 
are subjected. If he cannot slip through 
the doorway constituting the latitudinal 
standard of membership, he is informed that 
until he reduces his exorbitant dimensions 
to the prescribed limit, he must resign al! 
hope of being received into the emaciated 
bosom of the ‘“‘Thin Club.” 


_Werprecat, in his work on the Polar 
Sea, discusses the longevity of icebergs. 
Icebergs are subjected to disintegration af- 
ter somewhat the same manner as rocks. 
They are full of crevices, into which the 
water formed by melting penetrates; in win- 
ter this water freezes, and, by its expansion 
al] through the glacier,a rupture of the mass 
ensues ‘‘it is highly probable,’’ he says. 
‘that most of the icebergs afloat in winter 
are in such a condition that a very slight 
cause is sufficient to make them burst be- 
cause of their state of internal tensio: 
Every polar traveler can tell how a shot, the 
driving-in of an ice-anchor or any any oth: 
sudden vibration, bas brought about the 
catastrophe; cases have even occurred .. 
which the sound of the voice alone was 8u:- 
ficient. An iceberg is always an unpleasai . 
neighbor.’’ So many are the causes which 
tend to destroy icebergs that the author con 
cludes that ‘no berg exists which could 
withstand them more than ten years, and 
that commonly the life of a berg is much 
shorter.” However this may be, doubtless 
the much larger Antarctic bergs last much 
longer, as must necessarily occur because of 
the greater uniformity of the climate to 
which they are exposed. The iceberg into 
which the Arizona ran recently must have 
been an unusually solid one. 


Tue corps of skaters, a force peculiar to 
the Norwegian army, has been lately re- 
organized, and consists now of five comps- 
nies each of 110 men, which in the time of 
war can be reinforced by calling in 370 skat- 
ers belonging to the Landwehr. The men 
of this corps are armed with rifles, and can 
be mancsuvred upon ice or over the snow 
fields ot the mountains with a rapidity equs! 
to that of the best trained cavalry. The 
skates they use are admirably sdapted for 
traveling over rough and broken ice or fro 
zen snow, being six inches broad, and be- 
tween nine and ten inches long. In ascend 
ing steep slopes the men take s zigzag 
course, tacking up the mountain side as & 
ship does against a head wind. As sn in- 
stance of the speed at which they can £° 
it is mentioned that last winter a messenge’ 
despatched from Roeraas at three o'clock in 
the morning, arrived at Drontheim at half- 
past nine in the evening of the same dsy, 
having consequently 120 miles 
in about eighteen and one-half bours. It 
must be added, however, that Roeraas lies 
some 2,000 feet higher than Drontheim, #° 
that the course of the skater was down hill 
the whole way. On the return journey the 
same man took fifty-four hours to reach 
Roeraas from Drontheim, but the route be 
took led hiti Over very rough and broker 
and alow akating necessary. 
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crown. 
lly bright on your walls is spread 
Bolly DL now with instead ; 


Then, with pomp, will the young year come, 
Roar of cannon and roll of drum, 

Swell of organ and voices free, 

Biast of bugie, and ° 

What is the joy of one, "tis said, 

Is built on anotber’s pleasures dea“ ; 

80 doth each bright and glad New Year 

sit enthroned on the old one’s bier. 


A Link of Love. 








back, Sir Rupert Mars- 
land, an old t of mine, died, leaving his 
only child—a daughter—to my care. By 
his will he left Marsland Grange and every- 
thing of which he was to his 
daughter. The will had been made shortly 
after her birth had left him a heart broken 
ey xaminin 

pon é g Sir Rupert’s papers I 
found there was nothing buta proud old 
name for the orphan girl to inherit, The 
time-worn Grange and beautiful park, with 
its ay oe and ag cay Figamaer would 
have to be sold to pay the old man’s debts. 
I struggled hard to avoid a sale; I had to 
give way in the end, and the home ot cen- 
— seemed doomed to fall beneath the 

mmer. 


Ethel Marsland, soon after her father’s 
death, came to reside with us. She was a 
tall, elegant with a fair, oval face; de- 
licate cherry lips, dimpled at their corners— 
the upper one shaped like a Cupid’s bow— 
and soft, wavy brown hair. threaded with a 
golden glint, completed a face which was 
almost childlike in its purity. 

It was a dreary November evening, and 
the sound of the wind and driving sleet 
without made the drawn curtains and piled. 
up fire seem the cosier by the contrast. A 
long day’s work had me,and, in dress- 
ing gown and slippers, I was enjoying the 
at | a quiet pipe and a chat with an 

Ihad known Cuthbert Heriston since he 
was quite a boy. He was the sole represent- 
ative of the great firm of ‘‘Cuthbert Heriston 
& Oo.,”’ East India merchants, and,as such, 
the — mt great wealth. He had — 
me by as my to woo e 
for his wife. Bm py ee Rw 
thought of his forty ears. Hitherto un- 

by woman's I dreaded the 

ripened passionate strength of such feelin 
now that he had attained his prime. The 
beautiful curve of his noble head, with its 
wealth of black waving hair; the rich, warm 
tinted olive complexion and crisply curling 

—— } nedy-y a of be 
Assyrian warrior those of a peace! 
London merchant. 

But would his manly beauty compensate 
for the twenty-three years difterence between 
their ages? It would be more like father and 
daughter than husband and wife. This was 
the sole objection that I had to his proposals. 
His character I knew to be unimpeachable. 
and in the matter of settlements, he was 
everything that could be expected. He 
offered to pasties the old Grange and, 

it 


on its incumbrances, settle it 
itionally upon Ethel. 
that Ethel should answer 


ed, and a chair for her at the 
side of the fire ee 
tween us, one hand nervously on 
the table. A g the proffered seat, 

folded her hands in her lap, 
and quietly waited for me to explain for 
what purpose I had sent for her. 


should have to commence aga 
my apprekensiums were relieved. Blowly 











ing her, and in 
i i ey sal es opolting rset ho 
E he pleaded, ‘‘what can I do or 
say to.win your love? I can offer you an 
unstained name, s home—your father’s 
home—and wealth; but do not accept me for 
these. Take eo ee Bay 
that you love me—that you will love me.”’ 
ere was an agonized pathos in his voice 
which somewhat surprised me. I could 
scarcely recognise the calm, man of 
business in the Sepeteaee pleading 
earnestly, as if for life 


-for words 
thbert.’’ 


held out his arms towards her. She placed 
her two hands in his. He grasped them 
quickly and drew her towards him as if he 
would crush her to his heart; but something 
indefinable—perhaps the absence of all pas- 
sion from her surprised, innocent gase— 
stopped him. A saddened, subdued expres 
sion spread over his face, banishing its 
rapturous brightness as, checking the im- 
pulse, he raised her hands and bowing his 
shapely head with manly courtesy, he pressed 
them to his passionate lips. 

And thus they plighted their troth; the 
lovers’ kiss sealing life's most important con- 
tract. For joy or woe? Who eould say? 

o 2 + oe * 


Five summers had come and since 
Cuthbert Heriston and Ethel rsland, 
standing in the quaint old city church, had 
become one. The wedding (by Ethel’s own 
desire) was very quiet. No friend was pre- 
sent save my sister and myself. 

It was again d November. The cur 
tains were drawn and the merry flames went 
crackling up the chimney. The kettle was 
singing a weird melody, aad old Tom sits 
blinking his eyes in the cheerful light, con- 
tentedly pa. 

*:What a terrible night!’’exclaimed Mary, 

using in her pleasant occupation of butter- 

g the muffins to listen to the blast which 
shook the house and to the pelting of the 
rain. ‘I don't remember such a night since 
Ethe] and Cuthbert were engaged. What 
a strange thing that we never hear from 
them now! It is more than six months since 
Ethel wrote. You may be very wise,Jobn,”’ 
she continued, with sisterly criticism, ‘‘but 
I think it would have been better to have 
had a little less wisdom once. I dor’t think 
there is much happiness to s in that 
home. Nor is it to be wondered at. A cold, 

ve, reserved man such as Cuthbert Her- 
ton to marry that child! He is old enough 
to be her father.”’ 

I was about to defend myself against this 
accusation, but was stopped by a loud ring 
ing of the bell. ‘‘Who can that be?’’ cried 
Mary, dropping the knife in her astonish. 
ment; for an evening visitor was a rare event 
with us She opened the doorand walked to 
the head of the staircase to listen. ‘John, 
John,’’ she called out as she burried down 
the stairs, ‘Cuthbert Heriston, as I’m « liv. 
ing woman!”’ 

f hastily followed her to weloome our un- 
expected guest. ‘‘Where is Ethel?’’ I asked 
as I warmly grasped his hand and assisted 
Martha to relieve him of his wet cloak and 


wraps. 

“4 have left her at Marsland,’’ he replied 
—rather curtly, I thought. 

Cuthbert took the seat I placed for him in 
front of the fire aod spread his hands wo the 
warm blaze. We sat in silence while Mary 
was directing Martha to put something on 
the table more substantial than muffins. [| 
looked at Cuthbert and was shocked at his 
altered appearance. The jet black hair was 
olentitully streaked with grey. Bat it was 
not the changed hair which troubled me; the 
great change was in the face The cheeks 
were drawn and hollow—as if by mental 
suftering—and the eyes were sunk and had 


deed of —— . 
“A of separation! Heaven preserve 


he said: ‘ 

He spoke musingly, as if answering some 
mental or thinking aloud, rather 
than us. “I have tried to out- 
live my folly,”’ he went on. ‘I was mad to 
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The words were shot out with a fierce 


energy of and his handsome face 
flushed at mention of his shame. 
‘*Loves another!'’ 


Mary repeated the words mechanically, 
to gather their meaning; then sud- 
denly, as their import became ciear to her, 
the valiant little woman started. Her eyes 
flashed, and she thrust out her hands with 
dramatic action as she cred in indignant 
tones: “As Iam a living woman, Cuthbert 
Heriston, it is false!"’ 

“Gently, gently,’’ I cried soothingly. 
‘Cuthbert would never bring so serious an 
acousation against his wife without some 
reason. I have very little doubt but that 
there has been some mistake which is capa- 
ble of explanation.’’ 

‘Explain that,’’ cried Outhbert curtly, 
throwing a small note on the table. 

I tock it up and opened it. The paper was 
strongly scented,and hed a smal! gilt mono- 

in one corner. The handwriting was 

ld and flowing, the characters being formed 
in that dashing style adopted as frequent! 
by women as by men. I read the words 
A , to myself, and tried to keep all ex- 

ression from my face; for I felt that Cuth- 
rt was closely watching me. The note 
was very short, and ran as follows: 
‘Monday night. 

‘‘My ever loved one:—Drop mea ifne to 
say when old Grumps (your respected lord 
and master, I mean) will be out of the way. 

‘Till then 
‘Your own, Groror Rex ”’ 

‘‘A mare's nest,’’ remarked Mary, jump- 
ing to a conclusion like the rest of her sex. 

omen generally, by a kind of instinct, 
manage to hit the right nail on the head 
While the male mind is groping its way 
through a morass of logic, carefully testing 


each step, woman, with a hop, skip and a 
jump, ta at the goal unexhausted and 
dry shod 


Our efforts to convince Cuthbert that this 
was the case proved futile. His determined, 
dogged nature had brooded over the griev. 
ance till it had become, if possble, more 
than real. Coupling it with his wife's fre 
quent tears and seeming coldness towards 
him, it was scarcely to be wondered at that 
he should have some suspicions. 

Not being able to leave my business, J 
wrote the next day to Ethel, inviting her 
and her little boy to come and stay with us. 
She accepted the invitation, and they were 
soon installed as our guests. She greeted 
me somewhat nervously, and glap anx- 
iously round the room, asif expecting to see 
some one; giving a little sigh of disappoint- 
ment at finding no one but Mary and myself. 

Mary generally takes time by the forelock. 
So without any preliminaries, she at once at- 
tacked Ethel upon the subjecs of her husband, 
and grew quite eloquent as she described the 
warmth ot his love. A bright color flushed 
the young wife's cheeks. ‘‘Do you really 
think that he loves me?’ she asked in an 
eager voice. Then hurriedly answering her 
own question, she continued in a saddened 
tone: ‘ No—l am too young—but I do love 
him,’’ and she bowed her head over her 
child’s chestnut curls and wept passionately. 
The poor little teliow, alarmed at her grief, 
tried to pull her bands from her tace. Find. 
ing his efforts ineffectual, he barst into tears 
and gave a loud cry for his father. As the 
word smote her ears Ethel angrily thrust the 
child her lap. ‘You have no father, 
child,’’ she cried, clenching her hands. Her 








his child!” cried Mary , 28 she drew 
ee boy to her and to calm his 
‘ Unfounded! Would that I could cam 095 


to light. I did so, and Outh- 

bert’s handwriting. a. 

of a letter. ay to decipher 

yw Bee was very 
“T shall in 


cheque of my h sfor $50, and that 
the name on the back was ‘Har- 
riett Sylvester’ | ’ 


been impatiently fid while 
reading the letter, aaeel sharply: 

"3 a stupid you are, John! It is all 
stuff and nonsense!"’ Turning to Ethel,she 
continued: ‘Take the advice of an old 
woman, my dear. Go to pe Sa 


good of knockin 
your heads against a wall when the gate 
standing ajar?’ 

floct.” At one time I thought: Kuhel’s pride 
e one t s 
was softening, but an unfortunate reference 
of mine to the letter which had been found 
in her old dress awoke an amount of obsti- 
nate resistance with which we were quite 
unable to cope. She proudly declined to 
give any explanation, and as Cuthbert, when 
appealed to by me, also refused an ex - 
tion about Harriett Sylvester, our to 
uae about a sesoneillation come oa stand. 
still. 

he pee aree Rg and his worthy 
relative, Pride, taken possession of 
Marsland and its unhappy owners. Very 
reluctantly, I prepared the deed which was 
to separate those who, in the sight of God, 
had vowed to cleave together, for better, for 
worse, as long as life lasted. 

The deed I had prepared was a very sim- 
ple one. A yearly sum of $800 was reserved 
to Cuthbert, and the rest of the wealth was 
settled on Ethel and her boy I was to oc- 
cupy the responsible position of guardian— 
a position I would have shirked could I have 
found any excuse for doing so 

I felt sad as the hands of the clock 
approached the hour of eight—the time 
fixed for Cuthbert to call and sign the deed. 
He at last, was announced. After a few con- 
strained words of greeting, he took up a 
to sign the deed, excusing himself for 
haste by explaining that he had but 
little time to spare, as he had t catch 
nine o'clock train. Bidding him wait, I 
rang the bell twice, the signal tor Mary to 
send Ethei to us. 

Trusting to Ethel’s ignorance of the law, 
I had e her believe that it was necessa- 
ry that she should sign the deed in the pres- 
ence of ber husband. But tor this stratagem 
I feel certain that she would have refused te 
meet him. 

In a few moments Ethel glided into the 
room. She had dis-arded all jewels and 
ornaments, simply retaining her wedding- 
ring. Afterwards, told me that before 
she ieft her room she pulled it halfofi, bat, 
suddenly checking herself, had restored it 
to its place, saying: ‘‘No, my husband put 
it there, and there it shal] remain till he re- 
moves it.”’ 

My heart beat hopefully as I observed 
that her dress was the same she had worn 
six years ago. when she had surrendered 
her life and happiness to Cuthbert’s keeping. 
The plain, well-fitting black drees—not- 
withstanding that it was somewhat cid- 
fashioned—suited her marble paleness and 
statuesque beauty. 

I reauived to make a last appeal to their 
better feelings, and, in a tew moving words, 
I did my best to arrest them froma step 
which | felt was the maddest folly. Bthei 


seemed moved at my words. Her bosom 
heaved, and with GiMtoulty she sestaheed 
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ber emotion. I watcisd Outhbert anxiously. 
corners of hic mouth twitched ner. 
, but he remained -f!ent 
ingly to his, and her }i 
as if she were about to ’ 
anewering look and ber arms would 
been ad bim. in vain! He reso 
his face. A faint flush came 
‘es cheeks as ber spirit ove at this 
her Seizing the 
dropped when she 
, shed it into the ink, 
ing to me, as in firm, indi 
where she should sign the deed. 
sti] maintained silence. I held 
ment and pointed to the 
she should sign the deed. Her 
the parchment and she was pre 
to follow my instructions, when the 
of the room slowly opened. She 
and we al) raised our eyes to ascer 
cause of the interruption. The door 
wide open, and—es in a frame, set 
by the surrounding darkness— stood a 
clad in white. The tiny feet, 
covering, out beneath the 
was held up by the child's hands, 
short chestnyt curls swept back 
wistful cheruh face in wavy bil- 
With shy looks the child advanced 
into the room, till, raising his eyes, 
caught sight of his mother. ith a glad 
he ran and threw himself into her arms. 
Then—ea ht look animating his pretty 
face—he called to his father. 

It was enough! The ice was broken. 
Love waa triumphant, and Pride—the des. 
troyer of the peace of so many homes—de- 
feated. Outhbert opened his arms and cried 
in a voice of wondrous love, ‘‘My wife!l’’ 
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py tears, she was drawn within his arms 
in his fond embrace. And thus, 
in Heaven's sight, again their troth was 
plighted No word of explanation as to the 
Each one believed in and trusted the 


it 


With my eyes in rather s watery condi-. 
tion, I groped my way to the library 
where I found Mary on the verge of hys 
terics. 


‘Oh, John, I'm 80 happy!’’ she cried, 
throwing her arms round my neck and 
kissing me. ‘‘I saw it all—from the stairs.’’ 

After her excitement had somewhat 
calmed she explained to me how it had hap 

ed. It appeared that after Ethel had 
eft her she could not rest and had wandered 
uneasily trom room to room. Hearing the 
child moving in his crib, she had hastened 
to his side, and while soothing him had con 
ceived the idea which had proved so succes 
ful in ite result. Acting with her usual 
impulse, she snatched the lad from the bed 
and carried him down the stairs, and, 
standing him without the door—the handle 
of which she gently turned —had left him to 
the guidance of One belure whom we poor 
mortals are but dust. 

We waited patiently, but no sonnd came 
from the room where we had left Ethel and 
Cuthbert. Slowly the hours crept on, and 
we began to get not only very impatient, 
but sleepy. 

‘Good gracious, John, what a smell of 
burning!"’ cried Mary, awaking, as the 
clock struck eleven, from a little doze into 
which she had fallen. ‘‘It smells some. 
thing like burnt feathers. Perhaps Ethel 
has fainted. Oh, depend upon it she has, 
and Cathbert is burning my beautiful feath 
er-secreen to bring her to!’’ and away bustled 
the little woman to the rescue of the cher- 
ished screen. I followed, expecting to see 
Ethel in a death-like swoon. But no such 
thing. She was sitting by the fire—in my 
arm-chair—looking very bright and happy 
despite her swollen eyelids; for tears come 
to women as readily in joy as in grief 
Little Cuthbert was A. & sleeping in 
his mother's lap, his hands clasped in one 
of hers. “With her other hand she was hold 
ing her handkerchief to her nose. And well 
she might do so, for Cuthbert, the poker in 
one hand and the “yx in the other, was 
forcibly pushing the ill-fated deed of a > 
ration between the bars of the gate. i) 
wonder that our olfactory nerves had ob- 
jected to the smell! Burnt parchment cer 
tainly cannot be considered an agreeable 
scent. 

With silent graspings of the hand—mure 
eloquent than speech—we drew our chairs 
round the fire and watched the last writhin 
curls of the blackened deed as it splutte 
and hissed out its brief existence. 

‘Cuthbert, dear,’’ at last exclaimed 
Ethel, ee a low-toned 
bat happy vvice, * ve been very gen- 
erous: J have ol cet a single question 
about Sonnne Rex. I swetclear his reputa- 
tion; so, to begin’’—she gave an amused, 
merry glance, adopting a dramatic tone— 

‘Geor not a young man, but a 
very young!"’ Bhe fairly 
burst out ~-T4 at our astonished looks. 

to be sure!"’ said 
memory is ting 

a sieve, everything runs out. | know 
hom you mean; that ugly old frump of a 
oman that I can t bear, 
and and yet lives 
and acts as if she was one of the despised 
ex. 


‘But is ‘George Rex’ a woman's name?’ 
‘Ob, ‘mo, her real name is Georgiana 


: 


King, but with rather feeble wit she bas 
made pan of ber signature. She has al- 
ways been called ‘George,’ and some bav- 
ing suggested that, from her masterful dis- 
position, she 7 > be called Kio 

George instead of ge King, she adopted 
the su . By turning her surname 
into n she gets the ‘Rex,’ and hence the 
meaning of the dreaful scraw! she calls her 
signature, and which is an imitation of that 
. his deceased Majesty King George the 

iret!" 

“Well, good people,’’ cried Mary, ‘‘since 
explanstions are fiying sbout the room, 
perhaps we shall hear one about Mrs. Sy!- 
vester.”’ 

Cuthbert moved uneasily, as if reluctant 
to speak, but Ethel came to his relief. 
Leaning forward, she placed her band, 
with a loving gesture, upon her husband's 
arm, and said in a voice moved by deep 
feeling: ‘I know all. How, when Ralph 
Sylvester sank from bad to worse and was 
discarded by his relatives, bis old school. 
fallow remembered the past and for its sake 

nerously strove to reciaim the black sheep, 
and, notwithstanding disheartening ill-suc- 
cess, stood by bim till death s his evil 
career. I also know who it was that restored 
the poor girl the dead man had called a 
wife, w the home trom which she had been 
lured. It wasthrough poor Georgey Rex 
that I learnt this. She happened to know 
the friends of the widowed girl, who grate. 
fully remembered her benefactor. The let- 
ter containing all this news came by post 
this morning. Poor Georgey apologises 
most handsomely for having nicknamed you 
‘Old Grumps,’ — that henceforth she 
will spell the word with « ‘t’ instead of a 

The hand that pressed hia was tenderly 
clasped. ‘This link shall always bind us 
together, dearest,’’ he gently whispered, as, 
first kissing the mother, he impressed a kiss 
on the silky curls of the child sleeping in 
her arms. 

The moments sped by. Untiring time 
knows no lagging footateps. Ever onwards 
But a few short moments, and the yeer that 
now was would be no more—the new year, 
with its uoknown tale of life, would have 
commenced its career. We stood by the 
open window and listened for the first glad 
peal heralding the advent of another space 
of time 

Loudly clashed the merry peals cleaving 
the startied air, and, borne on the wings of 
the night wind, fitfully floated the mellow 
sound of Stepney's silver chime. ‘‘Boom!’ 
thundered out from St. Paul's lordly towers, 
and as we counted the twelve strokes hands 
were grasped and loving wishes whispered: 
for another year was born. 

Cuthbert’s arm stole round Ethel's waist. 
‘‘Mv dear wife,’ he fondly whispered. 

‘‘Dear?’ And she raised her eyes to his 
with loving, questioning gaze His answer 
was heard y heralone, as, gathering her in 
his arms, his lips sought hers. Heart to 
heart- -sou! to soul—henceforth not two, but 
one! 


Dora’s Betrothal. 


BY IRENE HAISTEAD. 








heart”’ laughin Bly spoke the gay youn 
mother,of Dora Chiles, as she rai 
the tiny two year old Dora to a posi- 
tion near her upon the sofa. 

‘‘Ah indeed; a compliment I'm sure,’’ in 
the well modulated tones of Mr. Spencer, as 
he critically scanned the tiny figure of Dora, 
who sat daintily picking her flowers to 
pieces. 

“I've heard of less likely things happen 
ing’’ said motherly Mrs Burleson, as she 
confidently nodded her head and told how 
her brother had been betrothed in the same 
jesting manner, and had finally married the 
little heroine. 

Mr. Spencer laughed one of his proper, 
short, little laughs, and looked very doubt 
ful as he eoftly stroked his long, blonde 
beard, and said slowly. 

“What is her name, Dora? I alwaye im 
agined if Lever met a young lady named 
Minnie, I would marry her "’ 

All laughed again, and Mra. Chiles said 
* Dora was betrothed when she was named,"’ 
and the conversation drifted into other chan 
pels, while dainty Dora wandered out into 
the shrubbery, and recklesely gathered al! 
the flowers the could reach, and sat down to 
select only the most lovely. Thus she was 
engaged when Mr. Spencer strolled leisurely 
down the garden path and found her She 
immediately left her flowers and ran up to 
him saying sweetly: 

“I wiv you.”’ 

He smiled, and taking the little hand laid 
so confiding|y in his own, led her back to the 
boarding house parlor, where severa) young 
ladies looked as though they thought he 
was, ‘‘wasting sweetness on the desert air.’’ 

Mrs. Burleson nodded confidently at Mrs. 
Chiles, and often after that, the boarders 
remarked how much Au Spencer 
seemed to pet little Dora, as she was styled, 
being « favorite of them all. 

Two months afterwards, as the gay part 


|)*= claims Mr. Spencer for her sweet- 





was g for their city homes, Mr. 
Chiles baving run down for hie wife and 
child, was agreeably surprised to find Mr. 


"This was an old friend of his,and 
after some persuasion, prevailed npon him 
to go home with them and epend the winter 

their city home. 4 

"aaa spring opened, they decided to take 
a partner in the firm of egg) A 
son,”’ and Mr. Spencer . 

well, and being pressed to do so, accepted 
the offer and »ecsm2, not only partner of 
Dora's father, but an inmate of the house. 

° 7 e . ° 

Fifteen years with al] their changes have 
rolied round. 

The bouse of Chiles and Spencer still 
stands, known as one of the firmest and 
most thorough business houses in the great 
metropolis 

Mr. Spencer looks scarcely so old ss when 
we first met him, a well preserved man of 
fiveand forty years, his tawny beard, and 
dark chestnut hair, are as smooth and gloss 
as ever. The prominent forebead whi 
bespeaks more of intellect and deep thought, 
than of beauty, relieves what would other- 
wise seem to be a face, too handsome for 8 
noble, brave, business man of the world. 
The soft sparkling shadows which ever play 
hide and seek inthe biue eyes, make him 
at once the -— and admiration of his 
companions. is high social standing, 
together with his many good graces, and 
looks, make him the prise in the mstrimo 
nial market. 

Mrs. Chiles, leaning on the firm loving 
arm of her husband, wbo has so shifted the 
burdens of life, that but few have tallen to 
her lot, looks, more matronly, but quite as 
handsome as ever. Looking at the two, you 
would scarcely realize fifteen years bad come 
and gone since the bright sumer spent at 
Mrs. Burleson’s. 

But when you look at the bright, beanti 
ful, young lady that little Dora had blos 
somed into, you would have oo difficulty in 
realizing the fact. 

Tonight will celebrate her seventeenth 
tbirthday; the grand fete of the season, 
he party at which Dora will come out, and 
that will celebrate the return of Mr. Spencer 
from a three years trip abroad. 

From the top of Dora’s dusky little head, 
to the tip of her tiny wilful foot, she was 
the same dainty, wilful Dora of old. Life 
had been one sweet, bright dream to her. 
Not even a lover had as yet rippled the 
surface of the smooth happy existence. 

Something of a cequette by nature, and 
inexperienced by calladeg. or observation, 
makes her a little ambitious, and anxious to 
carry off the prize. And as all the girls 
seem to be very particularly interested in 
Mr. Spencer, she thoughttully thinks. what 
an honor it would be to have his particular 
attention to-pight,on the eve of her entrance 
to the bright, gay world, she isso anxious 
toenter Asshesits musing, watching the 
clouds float lazily in the hazy atmosphere, 
she is ali unconscious of a pair ot shadowy, 
blue eyes resting upon her, watching -the 
fleeting color come and go on the fair 
cheeks, and the scinti!la'ing radiance in the 
dusky eyes. 

A moment after the blue eyes cime nearer, 
and their owner sits beside her, while the 
little hands are clasped closely in the firm, 
warm pressure of Mr. Spencer's. For in 
epite of himself, he could never quite forget 
the gay, laughing speech that Mrs. Chiles 
made so long ago, and he had become more 
and more interested in little Dora, until now 
she filled bis heart with all the love, and 
devotion, it could contain. He loved her 
fully, and wholly, with a love which no 
one had ever shared. 

And now as he found her looking so fresh, 
and lovely, and all alone, he could forbear 
no longer, but poured into her ear such a tale 
of love, and devotion, that the pretty ro- 
mantic child was completely bewildered. 
She had never reriously thought of him as 
a lover, but now she realized that he held a 
large share of her affection, and she really 
thought she would come to love him, in 
time, even as he loved her. And stroking 
his cheek, as she had often done in child 
hood's happy days she frankly told him so. 
She was startled a little at the wondrous 
change in his face, and glowing happy light 
in the shadowy eyes. But remembering 
the duties of the evening, and the great 
pleasure awaitiag her, she arose and oftered 


and sweetly as she would have done for her 
father. But Auguste Spencer was too much 
in love, oo thorougly in earnest to notice that 
Dora's heart was as untouched by the ten- 
der passion as it had ever been. 
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Three months later we can scarcely recog- 
nize in the pretty wilful face of Dora, the 
tame bright happy creature we knew 
before. 

The elasticity has left her step The dark 
shadowy eyes are so large now, and the 
shadows so dense, that even Auguste Spen. 
cer with all his tenderness, can scarcely 
coax a amile from their depth. 

Her parents were perfectly delighted at 
the choice she made in the selection of a hus- 
band, and in this case, at least, it seems that 
true love is destined to run smooth. No 
one can get her to share her secret sorrow, 
she always answers that she is perfectly well 
—o not wish for anything that he has 
D 

Sometimes she is crose with A but 





when she sees the grieved patient look in the 


her pretty lips for his good-by as frankly |. 





hands»me eyes, she will rest her cheek for 
® moment sgsinst his own, and call him her 
* Dear old g.” but if he sudden} 
kisses her, she grows impatient again un 

she finally runs away to shut herself in her 
own room for hours. 


where he has sat so often with 
them and a resolve which seems to 
irradiate his face, likes halo of goodness, 
settles in the sh eyes. 
Archie is pleading his love with al) the 
eloquence he can command, and Dora's 
heart pleads for him, but her resolution 
ters. She stil] stands firm and true 
to her promise. How often has she scattered 


j 


Suddenly Archie says, ‘Look here Dora, 
I have loved you ever since I saw you, you 
know how well dear, and although you 
will not acknowledge it. I know you 
love me too. I honor you for your faith to 
Mr. Spencer. He isa man and de 
serves your love, but he not got it. You 
your dut *But Y darling. that 
your duty. But suppose now that 
ou bowed him, even as he loves - 


and he 

ved another better than he you, 
ee ee aoe ” 

ora was gered er breath came 

thick and st ke hed boon on with 


her engagement, because she knew Mr. 

cer loved her so, and she thought she would 
be doing him an injustice to retract now 
and had made up her mind to sacrifice her 
affections on an altar of duty, though the 
ordeal cost her much suffering. Soshe went 
bravely on. Poor, little Dora;she saw her sin 
in all its hideousness now, and shuddered 
as she thought of it all. While she was 
bound to A te by s promise given in 
good faith, and sanctioned by her parents, 
and resolutely adhered to, she loved Ar 
chie Hastings with her very life. One word 
from him had more power to thrill her soul 
than the veriest love and devotion that the 
noble, devoted lover, who had loved her so 
dong could command. Such is life. Now 
she was bewildered and knew not what to 
do. She knew her life with Auguste would 
be incomplete, she had learned her woman's 
heritage to love and suffer. For the rest of 
the drive she did not say much, and when 
she reached the grounds she gave her hand 
to Archie in a half subdued manner and let 
him go home without a word of —- 
ment. Then she walked — up to Mr. 
Spencer whose face did not look so happy as 
usual, and standing beside him one |it- 
tle hand resting upon his shoulder, and the 
other clasped oh! 80 closely in his she said. 

‘*Mr. Spencer can Fe forgive me if I tell 
you something which will wound you very 
much, and show you how unworthy I have 
been of the trust you confided in me.”’ 

He clasped the little hand still closer as he 
answered. ‘‘No, darling I can not forgive 
you if you tell me. Because I see it will 
pain you very mvch todoso and I can no’ 
bear to see you suffer. Do you think, m 
love, that I have been blind all the while. 
have seen the color fade from those lovely 
cheeks, the beauty leaving my darling’s hap 
py laughing eyes. I did not understand at 
first why it was. Afterwards I thought 
perhaps my great love would win your 
heart in return, but I was wrong dear Dora. 
I ask your pardon for asking such @ question 
before you were pr to answer me. 
My little bird is free, all I ask in return is to 
eee you happy and gay as you were before 
I drove the brightness from your heart. 

He arose as he spoke, and passing one 
arm around her, drew her to him, a 
kiss upon her forehead, and left her. And 
that wen Se last time she saw him po ye 

ears or he went away again, 
iieeed him as she would have missed her 
father. But she and Archie were very happy, 
and in less than a year they were 
and she was as bright and happy as any one 
could wish. 


OvER-wORKED Woman.—Nothiug is more 
reprehensibie and thoroughly wrong than 
the idea that woman fulfils her duty by = 
ing an amount of work that is far beyoral 
her = She not only does not fulfil 
her duty, but she most y fails in i; 
and the failure is truly deplorable. There 
can be no sadder sight than that of s broken: 
down, over worked wife and rT 
woman who is tired all her lite through. 
es wat of be boamsheld cannes be a 
Pp order, system, erate ’ 
without the necessity of wearin — 
breaking toil—toil that is never ended ye 
out making life a treadmil! of labor, tben,!or 
the sake of humanity, let the work £9 
Better to live in the midst of disorder than 
that order should be at so high ® 
price—the cost of hea th, strength, happiness, 
and all that makes existence endurable. 
woman who ds her life in eared 
labor is, by very labor, unfitted for “4 
highest duties of home. The constant -_ 
is too great. Nature gives way beneath 
She loses health and spirits and aie 
and, more than all, her ng thing 
that a women should allow to slip 
tor no matter how old she is in 


and testing. 
the youth of ages sometimes pctimes more attractiv® 





than youth itself. 
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hundred feet, at the base of which the river 
rolls ana tumbles over its poaty bed. Con- 
nected with this mountain is a legend which, 
although never before put in print, stiil lives 
in the traditions of neighborhood. It 
rune as follows: 

More than a hundred years ago Brave 
Bear was one of the youngest and handsom. 
est warriors of a tribe of Indians which 
dwelt in the Mohawk Valley. Tall,straight 
and powerful, his physical prowess won for 


him wide fame among his Indeed, 
he and White Deer, the chief's p daugh- 
ter, were the pride and boast of the tribe; 


and, as the chief had no son, the marriage of 
White Deer with Brave Bear was ultimately, 
by general consent, to elevate the latter to 
the reli SGoume ascinds 
The young people assented to this plan, for 
it chimed exactly with their desire. 

Time went on,and the day fixed on for the 
performance of the marriage rites drew 
near. 


At this time —- gieeee ee invaded 
some portions 0 w ; and 
within a few miles of |e ents gen ds of 
Brave Bear's tribe lived a y by the 
name of Batterson, consisting of a edend. 
wife, and daughter. 

—— just t sixieen, was 
fresh, g, and healthy. Pure air and 
exercise pas her cheeks red, her limbs sup- 

le, her te buoyant; and the whole vai- 
ey could not boast a prettier girl. 

One day Brave Bear wandering near the 
clearing, came upon Mary. Probably he 
had never seen a white girl before, or, if he 
had, not one 80 @ ve as Mary. Al- 
though a little frightened by the encounter, 
for the place was solitary, the girl was reas- 
sured by the [ndian’s kindly demeanor. 

Indeed, he showed his admiration so 
plainly that could not but see it. He 
paid her the broadest of compliments in ter- 
ribly broken English, and followed her to 
her own door. Thea he turned suddenly and 
was gone. 

The fact was, that the savage was thor- 
oughly impressed by Mary’s charms, so dif- 
ferent from the dusky beauty of White Deer. 
The pale-faced girl was in his dreams that 
night, in spite of the proximity of his mar 
ay the chief's daughter. 

ith an Indian, by nature, the 
evil wish is father tothedeed. Brave Bear's 
sudden love for Mary blinded him to every 
other sentiment. All was swallowed up in 
a desire to possess the newly found treasure, 
and his scheming brain concocted a plan tor 
her abduction. Accustomed to the proverbial 
submission of Indian women, he imagined 
that, once in possession of Mary, she would 
quietly become his wife. 

Stealthily watching her movements, he 
soon caught her at a sufficient distance from 
her house to suit his purpose. 

yn Hy in his powerful arms, he bore 
her rapidly off he screamed, but no 
friendly ears heard it. She entreated, but 
her captor would only assure her no violence 
was intended She sas, he added, to be- 
come his squaw; only, he further explained, 
it would be for him to hide her for 
afew daysin somesafe place. His 
to White Deer was at hand, and although 
the laws of his tribe did not prevent an In- 
dian having two or more wives at once, he 
wished to have one marital ceremony fairly 
concluded before another was begun. 

Brave Bear, after carrying his captive 
some distance, bade her walk. 

Knowing the uselessness of resistance, she 
After a while he securely blind- 
folded and led her, to prevent her finding 
her way home in case she away. 

After a walk that of many miles 
to Mary, the Indian stopped and removed 
the bandage from her eyes. 

Upon looking round, she saw that dense 
forests surrounded them on three sides, but 
perpendicular rock. 
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interior of the cave had evidently 
ly fitted up for her reception. 
couch of skins,some food, water, 
she was to remain,as her captor 
without ven more than a few 
theatrance. e then left her. 

’s first thoughts were of escape; but 
& moment's reflection convinced her that it 


ef 
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hunger. 

That night she slept little, and in the 
morning, her eyes red weeping, she 
Went out, and sat disconsolately upon the 
fallen trunk of a tree. 


Now this chanced to be the day of Brave 





command of English would permit. The 
es robbed of te Glen, wes 2 

“Whi does the white maiden ” 
asked the sa e. — 


‘Because she is in t ° 
replied Mary. very great trouble, 

“Bhe is too beautiful to ; the tears 
dim the brightness of her — What is her 
= ws 

“She has been carried off—away from her 
home and friends—by a wicked Indian; and 
she weeps because she does not wish to re- 
main here.’’ 

‘Why did the Indian steal her?’’ 

‘*To make her his squaw.”’ 

*‘What is his name?” 

‘Brave Bear.”’ 

The swarthy features of the Indian girl 
grew an unearthly pale, and she fell to the 
ground in a swoon. 

Hastily bringing some water from the 
supply in the cave, Mary bathed her temples, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing her open 
her eyes. 

‘The white maiden has seen me weak,”’ 
she exclaimed, sprin to her feet; ‘‘now she 
shall see me strong will save her to her 
home and friends, and Brave Bear shall lose 
his faced squaw. Come!’ 

ary obeyed the command without a 
word. She felt that her escape depended 
upon the caprice of the Indian girl, and 
deemed silence and obedience the wisest 


course. 

White Deer led the way through the for- 
est without hesitation, bein pay fa 
miliar with every nook and fe ‘ 

A silent walk of an hour brought them 
to the verge of the precipice described above. 

Taking Mary's hand in one of her own, 
and pointing into the valley below, White 
Deer said: 

‘‘Does the white maiden see ber wig: 


‘Then she can go. This pathway leads 
round the chasm.’ 

was about to thank White Deer for 

her services, but a strange, unnatural light in 

the latter's wild, flashing eyes restrained her; 

and she hurried away in the direction indi- 


cated. 
had gone but a few hundred yards 
when, looking back, she saw her preserver 
standing upon the very edge of the preci- 
ice. 
, Her arms were extended as if in prayer, 
and her eyes were lifted towards heaven. 

Only ar instant did she remain so; and 
then she flung herself over the rock! 

Mary, horrified by the spectacle, saw the 
body whirl down through the air, and fall 
in a mangled mass upon the@gpocks far 
below. 

Then she ran until, breathless with fatigue 
and excitement, she reached her own home 
in safety. 

? . 
Bem Publications. 

Among the latest numbers of Appleton’s 
Handy Volume Series. is one entitled Com- 
edies for Amateur Acting, edited by J. 
Brander Mathews, with prefatory Notes on 
Private Theatricals. The contents are, A 
Trumped Suit, A Bad Case, Courtship, with 
Variations, A Teacher Taught, Heredity, 
and Frank Wylde; all of which have intro. 
ductory scenic notes. The selections are 
very good, and arranged so as to be easily 
adapted, and will prove a valuable one for 
amateurs. 

Another Handy Volume is a charming 
description of the Alps and Alpine adven 
tures, entitled The Alpenstock; edited by 
Wm. H. Rideing. The experience and ad- 
ventures of the inent Alpine climbers, 
Prof. Tyndall, Whymper, and the Alpine 
Club, and others, have been made contribu 
tory to producing an exciting ae © 
Alpine views and adventures. The p- 
tions are so realistic,as to fairly bring betore 
one’s eyes the icy peaks and terrifying scenes 

The World’s Paradises by 8. G, W. 
Benjamin. is the title of another recent 
Handy Volume of Appleton's. The suthor 
has adopted the word Paradise from the 
portion which he explains is used as descrip 
tive of a large park intended for pleasure, 
ora spot of extraordinary attractions and 
fitted up for pleasure and health. He des- 
cribes the most tempting pictures, the 
many delicious retreats world offers here 
and there, where midst ~~ | scenery and 
genial climate, one ma find the boon of 


ealth and happiness, g the stern 
sesitihes of and — the Elysi- 





Books for 
feature of holiday publications, and one 
particu 

Mead & Co., of New York, under the ti- 
tle of ‘‘Brantand Red Jacket,” 
yey and Lillie Eggleston Seelye, being 
the latest of their popular series of ‘‘Famous 
American Indisns."’ Wee sense ques 
sketch of two of the most famous 
warriors, it includes an aeount of the early 
wars of the Six Nations the border war- 
fare of the Revolution. The Jroquois, or 
Six Nations were among the most promi 
nent and fiercely ambitious of the Indian 
tribes, and all through the annals of earl 
American history there are records of 

ta and the everpo fear in which 
they were held by other tribes and the early 
settlers. It has supplied a prolific field for 
the compilers of the sketch, and they have 

from it a story of adventure and 

—— incident, which, while whe 
the er’s imagination will stim a love 
for history. Le nan, « this series the study 
of early American history is presented in 
its most attractive form, and one which but 
few boys would refuse to explore, particular! 
at holiday time. It contains several «piri 
illustrations, including a portrait of Brandt 
enna tne of So SS & country. Pub. 
lished with illustrated cover, uniform with 
the other volumes of the series. Price $1.25. 

Two irresistibly attractive ae ee 
for children have been published by Lippin 
cott. The Boys’ and Girls’ Treasury fully 
justifies its title, for it is an almost inexhaust- 
ible supply of delight for little ones who 
have mastered the difficulties of reading. 
fn will fod it brimming over with ex- 
quisite pictures, interesting stories, and 
poems; many of the stories are about dogs, 
cats and birds, which never fail to interest 
children. It has a handsomely illustrated 
cover; and should prove a source of perpetual 
ey For yennaee ones, who are still 

with the A, B, C troubles, The Pic. 
ture Alphabet is especially designed; and its 
i‘lustrated cover is enough to entice little 
ones into the mysteries of A, B,C. Each 
letter has its appropriate verse and a lovely 
full size picture. 

Courtship and Matrimony is the title of a 
series of sketches from scenes and experience 
in social life, and especially adapted for 
every-day reading, by Robert Morris. The 
writer has been a very close observer of hu. 
man nature; and there is much information 
and practical advice to be found in the essay. 
— by T. B Peterson & Bros. Price, 
$1.00. 

‘Myrtle Lawn’”’ is the title of an Ameri- 
can novel by Robert E. Ballard, of North 
Oarolina. e story is a good one, and the 
author’s stream of narrative is at once clear, 
strong and rapid. Myrtle Lawn is published 
by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, of this city, 
in & large duodecimo volume, bound in mo- 
rocco cloth, black and gold; price, $1.50; 
and will be found forsale by all newsdealers 
and book agents, and on all railroad trains, 
or copies of it will be sent to any one, to 
any place, at once, on 2 en remitting 
$1.50 in a letter to the publishers. 


‘*Angele’s Fortune,’’ a ow’ f of real life, 
by Andre Theuriet, translated and adapted 
from the French by Mary Neal Sherwood, 
is looked upon by all French critica as the 
strongest and most dramatic of Theuriet’s 
novels. In it the love~making is charming, 
and done with t delicacy, for Andre 
Theuriet is an The story is most ad 
mirably told. It is published in a large 
duodecimo volume; price, 75 cents; uniform 
with L’Assommoir, and wiil be found for 
sale by booksellers and news agents. Pe- 
terson & Brothers, of this city, publishers. 


An interesting book for young people 
will be found under the title of ‘Stories of 
the War Told by Soldiers,’’ collected and 
edited by Edward E. Hale, and published 
by Roberts Bros. Captain Ingham is en- 
tertaining a number of nephews and nieces 
at his country home at Little Crastis, and 
suggests for their amusement 4 research 
through his old papers and documents for 
authentic stories, related by the soldiers, of 
the various prominent events of the war, 
which suggestion is — acted upon, and 
the result is this entertaining and instruct- 
ive little volume of stories. Mr. Hale has 
arranged them in proper rotation, so as to 
make each a continuous link in the history 
of the war. The stories are all of a thrill 
ing, adventurous character, taken from au 
thentic records, and give a brief and in- 
structive account of the war in» very sim- 
ple, interesting form. The volume is soon 
to be followed by ‘Stories of the Sea ’’ and 
‘Stories of Adventure.’’ For sale by Clax- 
ton, Remsen & Haffeifinger. Price, $1. 

‘‘Women’s Husbands’’ is the title of a 
neat book with covers, containing 





three stories: The of Midas, Tue 
False Prince, and Narcissus. are of 
high literary merit, decidedly , ond 
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—— by L. R. Hamersly, & Oo., Phila- 
elo 
The latest t of the London Quarter! 
Review, published by the Leonard Boot 
Sie Ectore; The Collage of Phyielans 
tors; e bh 
bert Darer, The Founder of Norwich Oathe- 
dral, Joseph de Maistre on Russia, Froude's 
Caesar, The Weather and its Predictions, 
Henry VL. of France, The Submission of the 
Clergy, Principles at Stake. Both of these 
blications are received trom and for sale 
y W. B. Zieber, of Philadelpbia. 
LITBRARY NOTRS 


Mesers. T. B. Peterson & Brothers an- 
nounce that they have in press Zola’s latest 
novel. Nana, the sequel to L’ Assommoir; 
1 “9 1n = b py = a oe 

on Him, or the e ofa al. 
ley; Hyde Park Sketches, The Litde Doon. 
teas by Octave Feuillet, and a new edition 
of Beautiful Bnow. 

Tie Literary M ine of select foreign 
literature is to be Reveened to 193 
monthly. and the type enlarged, for the 

ear 1880. American Book Exchange, 


ew York. $1 @ year. 

The Acme Li of History, as an- 
nounced by the Ame Book op 
New York, is initiated by a handy an 
handsome edition of Milman's Gibbon's 
ae in five volumes, for the small price of 
$2.50. 

A new edition of Kitto’s Cyclopadia of 
Biblical Literature, reduced from $10 to 63. 
in two “y ~ octavo volumes with several 
hundred illustrations, is being issued by the 
same house. 

An illustrated edition of Stories and Bal. 
lads for Young Folks, by Mrs. E T. Alden, 
is in preparation for earlv issue by the 
American Book Exchange, New York. 


Tue First Banxens —The carliest bank. 
ing firm ol which we have any sceount is 
said to be that of Egibi & Co, of Babylon. 
Several documents and records belonging to 
this family are in the British Museum. 
—- are on clay tablets, and were discov. 
ered in an earthenware jar found im the 
neighborhood atew miles from the ancient 
city. The house is said to have acted as a 
sort of national bank of Babylon; the foun- 
der of the house, Egibi, bly lived ia 
the reign of Sen rib, about 700 B. C. 
This family has been traced during a esn- 
tury anda half, and h five genera. 
tions, down to the reign of us. 

catesnissaiaamitaamaiashacn 

For Rae.tisvise Turoat Trove_es “Baows's 
Bronchial Troches’' have a workd-wide reputation. 
an4 as they contain nothing that will injure the sys- 
tem, they can be used without fear of bad resulta. 

Bake a Bete of Tis. 

Prof. Green. a distinguished allopathic physician, 
wrote to the Medical Journal to the effect that after 
all other means hed failed, he sent fer the Kidney 
Cure (now Safe Kidney and Liver Cure), aad to his 
astonishment cure’ a serious case of Bright’s Disease 
by administering It, and afterwards found it equally 
beneficial in other cases. He sévieod his brother 








physicians to use it im preference to saythiag cleo fe 
xidney diseases. > 
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a low voice; ‘thy mother has been sleeping 
for the last hour. shalt go in and see 
her when she wakes."’ 

The little girl looked up in sudden terror. 

‘Madame Rueil,’’ she said, in a whisper, 
mother worse?’’ 
not worse,’’ ssid Madame Raeil, 
has not slept al) night, and she has 
lling me that it is thv birthday.’’ 
Raei] sat down in Renee's room; 
was smoothed back under her 
wmall pale face looked worn 
as the light fell upon it. She 
towards her. ‘‘My poor child,’’ 
eaid, ‘‘hadst thou forgotten that it is ~~ 
birthday? Thou art eleven today. Oh! if 
wert but older! If I were to die. 
what would become of thy mother? 
is not oong aon to work for herself 
for thee, thon art too young to earn 


PEERERY? 
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*“Oapnot I work as my mother works?’ 
asked Renee, anxicusly. ‘Cannot I make 
cape like those that she makes?’ 

* Thou art too young to sit at needlework 
all day long, and sometimes into the night 
besides. If thou wert older thou could'st go 
teach, as thy mother did."’ 

**Her beart is breaking because she cannot 
work for thee any longer,’’ ssid Mad«eme 
Raeil ‘She does not like to take the little 
food that I can give her, and if I die she will 
no longer bave a shelter.’’ 

“(My mother bas taught me to draw and 
to ¢o needlework,’’ said Renee; ‘‘and I 
have read, oh, 80 many books of history! 
Why cannot I teach?’ 

adame Ruei! got up from her chair with 
a deep sigh, and went towards the door. 
‘*Thou art too young,’ she eseaid; and she 
eft the room as sadly as she had entered it 

For three years Madame Rueil had exer- 
cised the most self—denying charity and 
kindness towards Madame Barentin and her 
little daughter. Madame Barentin in her 
youth lived in wealthy families as a 
oa. She had married an artist, who 

suddenly, leaving her with her child 
dependent on her own exertions. During 
several years she managed by extreme care 
and industry to support herself by giving 
Jessons; but after a time her health failed 
and in the hope that by returning to her 
na ive air she might regain her strength she 
found her way back to France. Her father 
and mother had died beiore she first went to 
E , and the only remaining member 
of family, Madame Ruei', was. like 
herself, poor andawidow. Madame Rueil, 
however, did much for her even in these 
days in the way of sympathy and kindness; 
and Barentin was glad to become 
the tenant of the little room over Madame 
Rueil’s in which Renee was now standing 
At first all went well. Madame Barentin 
found some pupils and as much needlework 
as she could do; and she had the happiness 
of seeing her child growing strong and 
ys So long as she was able to work 
they lived in some degree of comfort Then 
a terrible change came. She could only ex- 
intervals of rest, and 
both mother and child became almost a!to- 
gether dependent on Madame Rueil 

One after another the church clocks again 
struck the hour, and this time it was eleven. 
Renee had ha‘ her cup of coftee and a piece 
of bread. She had helped her mother to 
dress, and had read to her as she lay on a 
little couch in Madame Rueil’s room, where 

w lest she should disturb her 


E 


y im the kitchen; and now 
that all the ema!) household duties had been 

Renee put on her little black 
fichu, that she might take home some of 
her 


. Tt was bereatthe hotels 
on ao English lived, and it 
asked for work A woman 
with a kind face came forward when she 
and at her witha pitying 
when she said that she wanted work. 
“What can you dot’’ she asked. 
‘loould teach a little,’’ she said, ‘‘al- 
small. My mother used to 
And I could take care of children 


ef 
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an inner room, and said, ‘This litle girl 
person the English 
lady wanted last year to play with her chi)- 
But such o ay seldom 
happens here,’’ she , turning again to 
‘Ifyou were at Dieppe, where so 
during the 


i ee 


of some one who would have you for s 
Madame Raeil listened to the pleading 
voice, but it roused no feeling of hopefulness 


within her. 
“D is forty miles from Rouen,’’ she 
said; ‘itis full of strangers. hurrying back 


wards and forwards w never 
stop to notice thee. Think of it no more. 
Thou art too young. 

“Oh. Madame Rueil'’’ cried Renee, ‘let 
me go? I could walk all the way in a week 
Kin le will give me teesd cs! @ 
through the vil and perhaps they will 
let me sleep som in their and 
I would beg, tor my mother’s sake I would 
heg by the road rather than not reach 
Die - 

There wars long silence. 

‘Listen, Renee.’ said Madame Rueil; ‘‘in 
this wide world I have but eight francs— 
eight francs, whichgn ust feed us al) for nearly 
a week, and I know pot where to look for 
more. The railway to Dieppe would take it 


nearly all. I would help thee it I could. 
Thon seest that it is not ible.’* 
“Oh, let me go, e Rueil!’’ cried 


Renee, falling at the old woman's feet and 
clasping her knees ‘‘Something tells me 
I shall find work; something tells me my 
mother will be well and happy again if I can 
but get there.’’ 

— there was a long silence. 

‘Thou shall have the money, Renee,’’ 
said Madame Rueil,at Jast. ‘‘God will help 
us ’* 

The quaint old streets were bright in the 
early sunshine the next morning when 
Madame Ruei)] walked to the station with 
Renee, and = for her railway ticket. They 
spoke but little by the way. 

Daring the long hours of the night Mad- 
ame Rueil had repented of her promise to 
Renee, and reproached herself for letting 
her alone, and without her mother’s 
knowledge, on such a hazardous journey. 

" “Auftray {"’ “Longueville!” ‘St. Au- 

yn !’’ 

The train, which was in fact a very slow 
one, seemed to Renee to rush slong faster 
and faster as it got nesrer Die and she 
felt bewidered when it reached the station; 
but she had made made up her mind to find 
her way as quickly as possible to the great 
hotels, and to go from one to another as she 
had done st Rouen. 

It was well that the hotels were near, for 
she saw nothing distinctly, as she felt as if 
her strength would hardly take her there. 
A good-natured looking waiter was standing 
at the entrance to one of them, and to him 
she addressed herself, trying to keep her 
voice from trembling,and framing her ques 

tion as her exnerience had taught her the 
day before in Rouen. 

‘Were there - English ladies in the ho 
te] who wanted a little girl to speak French 
with their children ?'’ 

The men looked donbtfully at the little 
figure, shabbier still from her dusty journey 
Something in her voice and speech interested 
him, and he asked her some questions about 
her home 

‘‘An English family were staying here last 
week,’’ he said, ‘‘and asked us to recom 
mend somebody; they have taken a house a 
mile out of the town. and perhaps they are 
engaged now. But there they all are!’ he 
said; pointing to a group of -haired chil 
dren, who were pees at the moment with 
their mother and their nurses. ‘‘Wait here 
a moment and I will speak to them.”’ 
Renee watched him as he followed them. 
She saw that the children turned hastily and 
looked at her while he spoke; that the mother 
was coming toward her with a smiling face; 
and then her poor pent up heart burst into 
a cry, and she knew nothing more of what 
was passing till she found herself in the hall 
of the hotel with some one holding a glass 
of water to her lips. 

“Tell me where you come from,”’ said a 
kind voice, when she hed drunk the water 
and could situp. ‘Tell me about your father 
and mother."’ 

**My father is dead,’’ shesaid; ‘‘my mother 
is ill—too ill to work. I have come from 
Rouen because I was told I might be able to 
earn money for her here. My name is Renee 
Bsrentin.’ 

‘“Barentin!"’ said the lady, in great sur- 
prise. ‘‘Was Fong mother in England some 
years ago? Was her name, too; Renee?’ 

‘*Yea!"’ said poor Renee, wistfully, ‘and 
we have only one friend in the whole world '’ 

That afternoon Renee went back to Rouen. 
but she did not goalone. The motber of the 
little fair ha children went with her. 
She had been one of Madame Bareniin's pu 
pile, and had often grieved that she had lost 
sight of the governess to whom she had been 
strongly attached. She was anxious to do 
everything in her power to restore Madame 
Barentin to health, and to relievo ber from 
the anxiety that overwhelmed her. She had 
the invalid removed,in Madame Rueil's care, 
to @ cheerful lod in Dieppe, and took 
Renee into her own y: 

At the end of the autumn Madame Baren 
tin was sufficiently recovered to return with 
her kind triend and her children to En 
land, where she found employment 
teaching, and lived in comfort. But 
year the mother and danghter spend thelr 
well-earned holiday in Rouen, where Mad- 
ame Rael) still lives to rejoice is their bap- 
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CONDUCTED BY ‘*WILEING MICA WBER.** 


AGéress al) commanications to Wilkins Micawber, 
No. 644 North Seventeenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
solutions and original contributions solicited. 





ANSWERS. 
No. «s. TRESAYLE. 
No. #1. FASBCES5 
ARUUS E 
BOURCE 
CURTAL 
ES CAPE 
BEKLED 
No. 465. SKEBZIKS 
No, 66. LIPOGRAM 
ITTRIUM 
PTISAN 
ORSET 
GIAT 
RUN 
AM 
M 
No, 307, VILLA 
No, 8, CONCIBENESBS 
OUTS TREET 
RESOLVE 
RUNER 
EEN 
Cc 
HUT 
ALTIN 
‘SYBTOLE 
EPIDERMIS58 
RESPIRATORS 
No, 8. CHICKEN HEARTED. 
Ko. 610, E 
PAN 
AIRED 
UTENSIL 
LICHENINE 
EXPRESS IONS 
THAUMATURGICS8 
No. 511. THE BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG 
No. 513. Vv 
LOB 
BALED 
BACULES 
LACONICAL 
VOLONTEERED 
BELIEVIN@ 
DECEILTS 
BARNS 
LEG 
D 

No, 513, LANDSEER. 

No, 514. ESCORTRADES 
SLAVEREMAST 
CANADAMERCE 
OVATEDARBTRE 
REDEYESC*ROD 
TRADES TEED S 
KREVOLTERRET 
AVENUERGATA 
DONATERASBSER 
ELUTEDETENT 
STE EDSTARTS 

No. 515. NUMERICAL. 


The whole is a town of Java. 
The 1, 2, 3 is the God of shepherds, 
The 2, 3, 4 is an equa! quantity. 

he 3, 4, 5 is a river of Italy. 

e 4, 5, 61s a constellation. 

The 5, 6, 7 is a tatter. 
The 6, 7, 8 isa a Turkish officer. 
The 7, 4, 1 is an opening. 
The 8, 7, 6 is a commander. 
The 7, 6, 5 isa fish. 
The 6, 5,4isariver of Spain. 
The 4, 3, 2 is an equal quantity. 
My 5, 4, 3 is hastened. 
The 3, 2, 1 is a dose. 


New Haven, Conn. O. Possum, 





No. 516 8OU CON'’S CROSS. 

Reading to centre. Down, to lash; Left, a basket; 
Up, a silk hat; Right, seaweed. 

Reading from centre. Up, a game of ball; Right, - 
fly; Down, adtagorging; Left, a gutter. 


Decatur, Ala. Eoma. 





No, 5if, DOUBLE CROSSWORDS. 

In dogwood not in pine, 

ln bulrush not in vine, 

In dottard not in pod, 

In balsam not in rod, 

In wonetuch not in bur, 

In rugged not in fir. 
Through Afric's forests search with care, 
Most surely you will find it there. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Maus. NICKLEBY. 

No, 5'8. DIAMOND. 

1. A letter. 2. Anerrand boy. 3. Provokes. 4. Dis- 
appoints. &. Minerals. 6 Giddy. 7. One to whom 
a thing is set apart. 8. Certain assemblies. %. A for- 
tified town of European Turkey. 10. To followup. 11. 
A letter. 
Westerly, R. I. Dick, 

No, 619 ANAGRAM. 

This event right justly closed a tedious war. 
RISEN FORCES TOOK DOWN TYRANT, WELL, BURRA! 
Philadelphia, Pa. Precorrr. 


7. Trecs plucked up by the roots. 
New York City. WavVERLY. 





No. @1. TRIPLE CROSSWORDS. 





Animal, bird and insect see. 
Dunkirk, x. Y. My Dor. 


No. &2. DIAMOND. 

1. A letter. 2. Thrown off one's balance. 3%. An an. 
cient Biblical king. 4. A town of Germany. 6 Heai- 
ing. 6 Pertaining tos Mussulman. 7, Governed. 4. 
A certain sect. 9. Canals. 10. A striptidg. 11, 4 


letter. 
Baltimcre, Md. 
No. 533. 


Hal Hazamp. 
ANAGRAM, 

(To **Peggotty’’ with regards. ) 

O BOTHER IT, GOON. START ON THE Wan Ix B. 
In our his- 
Tory this 

Event you can find: 

One cold night, 


New York City. Kon, 

No. 5%. RHOMBOID. 

AcRoss:—1. Having a certain part of a flower. 2, 
Involved. 8%. Feasts. 4. Ome who departs. 5. Re- 
newal. 6. Venerated. 7. An altar piece. 

Down:—1. A lettor. 2. A scripture mame, 3. A re- 
sinous substance. 4. Toassert. 5. Slim. 6. A beetie. 
7. To transfer. 8 To draw. 9. To distinguish. 10, 
Unusual. 11. Allured, 12. A note in music. 18. A 


letter. 
Danbury, Conn. Nururc. 
No. 526. CHARADE. 
My PRIMALS, My SECOND, my THIED 
Com bined are of letters six: 


But each Is a two-letter word, 
Assurely as bricks are bricks. 
By'the lyrical Psalmist of old, 
K'ng David, a warrior, as well, 
My FItnst was oft uttered. I'm told, 
When of heavenly blisses he'd tell; 
*Tis used to attention attract 
To a saying prolix or compact. 
When veighbors are SFCOND swords-points, 
Look out for a shindy or row! 
When elbows are knocked out of joint, 
And friendship delivers ber bow 
The poem great Cowper once wrote, 
On Friendship: I'd apropos quote, 
I speak not of woman 60 frail 
That she can’t scrub a floor once a week; 
But to balis in gay equipage sail, 
And carocole till she can’t speak ;— 
O, no, not of Woman, I sing, 
But the muse to her LOVER. I bring. . 
A reptile whose home is the mire. 
Whose body is slime to the touch, 
To fondle we have no desire, 
But WHOuEz It ‘*not little but much,’ 
Of riches we say not the same, 
Nor, what is still better of fame. 
Washington, D.C. GIL BLAS, 

No. 526. DIAMOND. 

ACRO88:--1. A letter. 2 Tocoop. 3. A townin NW, 
EK. Africa. 4. One who transmits. 6 Enthusias*ic. 
6, Factious. 7. Serenades 8&8. Anancient Italian race. 
9, Situations. 10. A poem. 11. A letter. 

Down:—1 A letter. 2. A provincein N.W. Africa. 
3. Mistresses. 4. A riverin Spain. &. Originating in 
the character of the germ. 6. Inflammation of the 
lining membrane of the abdomen. 7. Sailed. 8. Re 
lates. 9. Runs. 10. A province in Beloochistan. 11. 
A letter. 


Sedalia, Mo. ErrEx. 


ANSWERS NEXT WEEK. 
PRIZES FOR SOLUTIONS. 
1, The Post six months for FIRST COMPLET list. 
2. The Post three months for NEXT BEST list. 
SOLVERS. 

Cerebrations of November 8th were solved by A. 
Solver, Flewy Ann, Asian, Y. M. A., Peggotty, 0. 
Possum, Live Oak, 8am Wel'er, W. O. W., Javelin, 
Grebrennew}j, Theron, Gi! Bias. 

COMPLETES LI8STS:—A. Solver. 


PRIZE WINNERS. 


1, A. Solver, - - Kenton, Ohio. 
2. Flewy Ann, ~ Lexington, Ky. 
3. Asian, - - * «+ Baltimore, Md. 


ACCEPTED CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Hal Hazard—Three Squares. Towhead—Nemerical, 
Waverly—Two Squares. Beech Nut—Crossword and 
Pyramid, Alec. Sander—Two Squares. Yenaled — 
Crosswords. Nicodemus—Numerical, Charade, Re- 
versed Rhomboid, and three Squares, 


LITTLE LETTEES. 

W. O. W.—Pretty welldone. Try again. 

BEECH NUT- Glad to see you. We accept the Cross- 
word and Pyramid and will use them soon. 

TOWH®AD - Numerical Ai. Just the Kind that we 
have been hankering after. 

ALEC. BANDER—We accept the two sixes end will 
check up as soon as postible. 

WAVERLY—Yoar last sevens are first-rate. We are 
doing all we can for you. 

HAL HazaRnp—The three sevens have been laid on 
down to keep them in good condition. OF CouRss 
they will appear immediately, if not sooner. 

Nic. O’Dgmvs—Last batch containing the sevens 
and4 eights very fine. delights in large 
displays Come often. 

YENALED—Crosswords received. Thanks for paper. 
You are doing very well, indeed. 

Er Fex—Sam Weller is totally unknown to us, but 
we suppose he keeps Posted. from the fact that be ap- 





Runs you and me— 
They spells ft with a WE!"" 


‘Ef Fen,’’ the renowned WESTERE boy. 
Doth a TELEGRAPH battery employ, 
And bandies THE keys 
With eo 
**responses*’ senses annoy. 
More than NINETEEN his COMPANY bear, 
Who stoutly and truly declare, 
Has Tom tn the length 
Of bis fingers—a unica 





quite rare. 
. * whieh rather mystifes 
Both signed ‘Bam Weller’ aT 
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TME ROUSE BY THE SEA. 


——— 
BY &. &. L. 


n the other side of the road, 

ato little house by the sea, . 

goll the waves with that tireless ebb and flow, 

where sunrise and sunset shed rosy giow, 

and thestarl ht gl the breezes blow 
pound the little house by the sea. 


pack on my couch alone, 
sy little house by the «ea, 

Nothing for listless watching lies 

Bat the great blue seas and the great biue 


skies, 
when a grey gull filte and files 
*y my little house by the sea. 


the voice of the ripples sounds 
Only my little house oy the een, 
sometimes an echo of laughter sweet, 
atet street, 
hnbors meet 


ae the children run down the 


{ pausing wheels as the n 
Ofy my lictle house by the sea. 


Out in the faint horizon line, 
From my little house by the sea, 
The smoke from the steamship stains the sky, 
Or the snowy sails of a barque glide by, 
Ora fisher’s t lis the dreamy eye, 
In the little house by the sea. 


Are fond eyes watching from other shores 
As mine, from my house by the sea, 
With love whose brightness tear creeps to 


check 
With fancies of danger and storm and wreck 
For those who are pacing the good ship's deck 
That passes the house by the sea? 


Or does the thundering warships bear 
By the little house by the sea 

Our nation’s satlors, our nation’s pride, 

The gallant ranks, who true and tried, 

Bear the standard, fi 4 by and wide, 
By the little house oat 


The boat that tosses upon the waves, 

By the little house by the sea, 
Wherever ite broad brown sail is spread, 
It bears to his daily toil from bread 
Some humble househoid's stay and head 

From his cottage by the sea. 


so, lying back on my couch alone, 
In my little house by the sea, 

God speed them on their couse, I say, 

To the longing to the victor fray, 

To the honest labor of every day, 

None the worse for the silent prayer I pray 
In my little house by the sea. 


ODD ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








papers or posted up for the ot 
all comers, are sometimes so droll that 
we have selected one or two for the 
amusement of our readers. 

Mr. Caudal of Kansas, who thought it neces- 
sary to advertise that he had brought his woo- 
cage &@ successful issue, issued the followin 
notice: “from this time forth, hereafter an 
tor ever, until Miss Anne Gould becomes a 
widow, all young men are requested to with- 
draw their ular attentions.” 

It would not do to take some things as read. 
A ny Yas par announcing a forthcoming 
fancy-fair, told itsreaders: ‘The annua! sale 
of the ladies of the society will take place on 
Thursday next.” A Boston cafe-keeper, after 
calling attention to his choice wines, cigars, 
and oysters, adds: “Families and parties su 
plied either on shell, gallon, or cooked 
order;” anda shoemaker advertises his readi- 
ness to furnish boys and girisat all prices, and 
boasts that his babies’ department pleases 
everybody, offering *‘the greatest choice in the 
world.” Such an announcement might be 
taben literally, if it met one’s eyes in New 
York, where “Babies or children exchanged” 
challenges the attention in a shop-window, 
and is only one of many strange notifieations. 

To be Jack of all trades rather than master 
of one is nowa common aim, so we are not at 
all astonished at the versatile Anne Aguker 
announcing that she “attends as sick-nurse, 
watches dead bodies, repairs straw chairs, 
supplies leeches, and makes pastries, desserts, 
and delicacies.” Equally anxious turn & 
Penny in one way or an ig the denizen of 
& well Known city, whose —— card wane: 

Goods remo messages en, carpe 
beaten, and postry com posed on any subject.” 
a a tagtertous Milton ——_ the palm 

gn ,» put up some s years ago, 
that read: “Blacksmith’s and barber’s work 
done here, horse-shoeing and shaving, locks 
mended and hare-curl bleeding, teeth- 
drawing, and all other work: all sorts 
of spirates licker akording to the late comerce 
treaty. Tak notis: my wife keeps skool and 
lerns folks as yu shall; teches reading and 
riting, and ali other langurtches, and has as- 
sistants if required, to teach horritory, sow- 
ing, the mathematics, and all other tashiona- 
“ diversions,” 
be ort hical originality thus display- 
ed would have Helightea Artemus Ward. Says 
that pleasant writer somewhere: ‘Sweetness 
is a, variety is pleasing. I have a cor- 
respondent whose ers are a refreshment to 
me; there is such a breezy unfettered original- 
ity about his orthography. He always spells 


| NNOUNCEMENTS, either in the news- 


cow witha K. Now that is justas good 

A ~ a. asmallione. It 2 wie = 
m a broader 

scope. It to the mind a 


sug d, im- 
pressive, new kind of cow.” Roge 
jBowgat a littie k answered the = eq 
2 Well, giving all whom it might concern due 

nottis” that “know kow is alloued in these 
medders, en 


ES 


men or women lietten there 
kOws run the rode wot gits inter my medders 
aforesaid, shall have his tail cut by me." 

















have been the board of +2 ,con template must 
An, with its hospitable ints a 


the river ca. 
and ef I a AO this near born 


y 
bears the own 
And sell them the licker OF bev eho os 
river when t’m away from hoam.—John Wi- 
son. N. B—Them tnat can’t red wiil have to 


| ah neh ae arter Betsy, taint but half a 


Grains 
Vi fes ine gp 
Ps & a the safest helmet—the most se- 


It 
ont is much easier to be wise for others than 


Hast 
aan oT, Peon, Sata the nectar of exist 


Right is a dull 
eae reapoe, unless skill and 
@ wise fortify themsel reason, 

and fools by despair. = ~~ 

He that pelts at every barkin 
i many stones. 6 dog = 

us search oursel 
and , ours ves in the first place, 
e that too much refi licacy will 

always jtiemMnoe = 

Favors of every kind are doubled when 
they are speedily conferred. 

It is in the power of the meanest to tri- 
um ph over falien greatness. 

No denunciation is so eloquent as the final 
influence of a good example. 

We have little moral faith in those who 
have never been imposed upon. 

He who refuses justice to the defenceless, 
well ale Co ee te Canin 

The man who does not know how to leave 
os. wal make accuracy trivolous and vexa- 


With what different eye do we view an 
Sy wate itis our Own and when it is an- 


No triumph is so great as that of the soul 
over the y. It is inspired by the highest 
motive. 

It is difficult for persons strongly attached 
© pio inverest to be strictly honest in their 


Preserve the privacy of your house, 
marriage state, and heart, from ne and 
all the world. 

As we go on in life we cannot afford ex. 
citement, and we learn to be parsimonious in 
our emotions. 


Do fot try to force Joana into the con 
fidence of others. If y give their confi- 
aence, never betray it. 

To wipe all tears from all faces is a task too 
bard for mortais ; but to alleviate misfortunes 
is within the most limited power. 


Do not use profanity, vulgar terms, slang 
phrases, words of double meaning,or language 
that will bring the biush to anyone. 


We take leasons in art, literature—e thou 
sand things; but that high sense of honor— 
man’s obligation to man, is forgotten. 


Do not intersperse your language with 
foreign words and hig yee | terms. It 
shows affectation, and will draw ridicuie upon 
you. 

A bad habit is like a cat, in that it has 
nine lives. And like a cat also, you must kill 
2 times before you can be sure that it is 


When you say of a man that religion has 
got hold of his pocketbook, you may be rea- 
snemty sure that his religion isthe right 

n . . 
Politeness is the outward garment of good 
will; but many are the nutshelis in which, if 

ou crack them, nothing like a kernel is to be 
und. 

The music and the glory of nature go 
along with the joyful, aq the moon seems to 
the child to run beside him through all the 
streets. 

Almost every man wastes part of his life 
in attempts to display qualities which he does 
not possess, and to gain applause which he 
cannot keep. 

The powers of the mind, when they are 
unbound and expanded by the sunshine of fe- 
licity, more frequently luxuriate into follies 
than blossom into good ness. 

Do not carry on a conversation with an- 
other in company about matters which the 
general company knows nothing of. It is al- 
most as impolite as to whisper. 

He who troubles himeolf more — be 

eeds, al ore n is necessary, 
the J wy ‘Ceakmene wate makes him antict- 
pate his misery, makes him eniarge it, too. 

The greatest man is he who chooses the 
right with invincible resolution who resists 
the sorest temptations from within and with- 
out; who bears the heaviest burdens cheer- 
fully. 

Some persons are cepable of making 

t sacrifices, but few are capabie of con- 
cealing how much the effort has cost them ; 
and it is this concealment that constitutes 
their value. 

To put up with the world is better than 


it. This is the very acme of virtue. 
Saligton leads us to it in a day; philoso 
nly conducts to it by « leng ned life, 


P~ 
“Eitan: hich continually f 

Life is a stream Ww continually flows 
on, but never returns. We die Gaily ; for each 
day takes away some portion of li!~. The days 
which are past are gone forever; the present 
moment only is our own. 

There is dew in one flower, and not in 
another, because one opens its cup and takes 


0ees itself, and the drops 
it, while ——- aon ene & 








” Call s 200 | ew ots ° Rosebud’’ 

Md dd ame * 
It seems hard that when a man dies, his 

better-half is entitied to only a third. 


Three Tennessee women are vouched for 
who bad one bundred and eleven children. 


If there be a curse that has come to earth 
as the crow files, it is that of an ill assorted 
marriage. 


Modest worth but conceals i 
just an feuven aid the growth of truit and 41 


The noblest quality wherewith nature 
bas endowed woman, for the good of the world, 
is materna! love. 


The man gives in charity from his su- 
perfiulty; woman gives when she bas not 
enough for herself. 


Cloth wraps in wine color and blue are 
worn in Paris. They are trimmed with bands 
of bright cashmere. 


A Southern beauty who has the name of 
Mignonette Violet, has a sister Rose Violet and 
a brother Wood Violet. 


cnnte Porte bonheur bracelet te fastened on 
arm by a " being suspended 
concede aioe . 

The tear of a loving girl is like a dewdrop 
on the rose; but thaton the cheek of a wife is 
a drop of poison to her husband. 


English girls have improved u th 
language ¥ fan and tho handberenter 4 
de ng & copious vocabulary of the giove. 


The greatambition of &@ woman is to clothe 
bereeit in garments that the least drop of water 
os eee least bit of sunshine will either spoil or 


Mrs. Shoddy wants to know why French- 
men never te anything but the initia! letter 
of their first Christian name, and why that in- 
itial is always M. 


A Michigan woman hid her cow undeg 
the hay to Keep her out of sight of the tax-col- 
lector, and a newspaper calis it a case of cow- 
hiding by a female. 


Byron once said of a lady whose tongue 
sug perpetual motion to every visitor, 


she had been dan ill but was now 
dangerously well —_— of 


It is a French philosopher who says that 
“the average female dresses for her lover or 
her husband, the girl for her rival, but only 
the true woman for herself.” 


Some of the merchants West are employ- 
ing women as ee giving as a reason 
therefor that when the bilis are presented no 
man would refase to pay them. 


on young women in Hamilton county, 
won a ze pari good di 

in atxty five Binete. Coe Atl cooked a din. 
ner in fifty-four minutes, but it was not good. 


Never chide your husbend before com 
peny, nor prattie abroad of mishaps at home. 
hat passes between two people is much 
~~) made up before than alter it Las taken 
. 


An indignant old bachelor says it is time 
to stop tal ~ Rai the softeping influence of 
wives. A western man who has four of them 
has just been sent to the penitentiary [or steal- 
ing horses. 


Bright colored silk neckerchiefs are all the 
rage. They are worn knotted simply around 
the throat outside of the coat or circular. 
Deep cardinal and Spanish yellow are espe 
cially desirable colors. 


A woman's friendship borders more close- 
ly on love than a man’s. Men affect each other 
in the reflection of nobie or friendly acts, 
while women ask fewer proofs, and more signs 
and expressions of attachment. 


The novelty for the ensuing season will 
be “colored dances;” which, ng translated, 
means dances at which ladies must appear in 

n, red, or whatever color of the rainbow 
he hostess chooses to appoint. 


Vain is it for women when a virtuous love 
has once entered the breast, to attempt to ex- 
ithe intruder. Once admitted, it is like the 
6y-stone of an arch which it, instead of 
dislodging, presses more firmly into its place. 


When a woman on the shady side of 
forty, there are two ngs of which she is pos- 
itively certain: That she knows more than all 
the doctors in Christendom, and that if it 
wasn't tor ber grey hairs peopie wouldn’ttaxe 
her to be over thirty. 


Years and years ago it used to be said that 
a girl might be willing to be kissed when she 
voluntar ly put a boy’s hat on her bead. That 
cannot be true, tor hundreds of pretty = 
are now wearing the little round Derby hats, 
and looking well under them. 


Let the young housewife cultivate a miid, 
easy temper, for what matters it how well her 
house be ordered, if she want command over 
herself? Who can enjoy the most skiifuily 
cooked dinner, if the aspect of the mistress of 
the feast be sour and uninviting? - 


A leader of tashion in San Francisco has 
had her chairs and sofas and the cushions of 
her carriages stuffed witb aromatic herbs. in 
imitation of a practice prevaient among Ori 
ental nations. It need ly be said that she 
lives in an atmosphere of constant perfume. 


‘*St. Katharine’s Nurses,’’ as the mem 
bers of a new order for women, established by 
Queen Victoria, are called, are to wears badge 
or armiet with the letters ‘'S. K.” in the centre. 
our aredlil to be ns trained in their 
calling and selected for good charcters. 


A new bracelet is made of a narrow band 
of gold, clasped with a smal! golden ow! which 
has emerald eyes. The —~ ey of the owl's 
plumage is very fine and the design quite 
novel. A ring is made of a serpent coiled 
around four times and with a turquise set in 
his uplifted hea. 


A pleasant, cheerful wife, is a rainbow 
setin the sky, where ber husband's mind is 
tossed with stormsand tem ; but a dis- 
satisfied and fretful wiie, in the hour of trou- 
bie, is like a thunder cioud charged with elec. 
tric fuld. Atsuch timesa wise man will keep 
clear, if possible, in order \& avoid the shock. 


A Denver girl. for diversion, not only en- 
gaged herself to marry two men, but appoint- 
ed the same day, hour add piace for a secret 
wedding with each. The suitors were some- 
what diseoncerted by each otber’s presence, as 
well as by the gst absence, but they Gnaliy 
came to an bie understanding to despise 
ner. 





aretiz 
Tacstie. 
A man of no account—A book-keeper out 
of a situation. 

The happy medium—A tleman be- 
tween two - 

A play is said to ‘‘run’’ when it stays & 

theatre. 


long time at one 

*‘None but the brave deserve the haiz,”’ is 
ti. way the Indians pat it. 

If is silver. and silence gold, how 
much a dumb man worth? 

An alarm clock in a house generally 
wakes up the wrong sleeper. 

To make apple trees bear. pick off all the 


leaves as soon as they b 
An edito of hbor with a . 
wit € cars of a neig quiv 


| 


that he “stutters ta the left eye.” 


A New York saloon—teeper advertises for 
va boy to pen Goatees about fifteen years 


*T Tl take the respoosibilit ao 0 doting 
gather caid, when be beld ont arms tor 


An Alabams editor mildly alludes to hie 
rival as “a reservoir of faisehood and an aque 
duct of mendacity.” 

8m "s idea of window-gardening is 
to sit in a window and watch other people de 
the gardening outside. 

Tt is sweet to have friends you can trust, 
and convenient sometimes to have friends who 
are not afraid to trust you. 

who 


A hotel clerk is one of those beings 
has a deal of nity to sustain aad very 
little brains to sustain it with. 

Billy poetry should be written on both 
sides Of a sheet of paper, so that it will not be 
pubitshed when editors get bold of it. 

The mother of a New York 
would not jet her marry & conductor, bees 
she didn’t want her doors siammed of. 
aul sr cticer chant tn tore come Smt 

a 
soldiers towards him ? Te “peesent arma” to 


A French writer says: ‘The seasons in 
London are equally divided. There are four 
months of winter, four of fog, and four of 


rain.” 

The widows of Brigham Y do not 
bedew his grave withtears itis Ty) 
if they should, it would wash the whole busi- 


ness away. 


Farmers are just now laying in their win- 
ter’s fuel, and the more grown-up da 
the “~ -y the wood pile. Allowance m De 
made sparks. 


The famil bysician asked the clergy- 
man, satirically ‘bow the patriarchs came 

live so pone. ‘Because they took no physic,” 
said the minister. 


The American public is #9 fond of 
things that it will swallow New Orleans 
ton seed oi] when it comes back from Italy in 
olive-oll botties. 

The youth who sat upon a hot stove-lid, 
thinking it cold, now lies on his stomach and 
reads about the general who burned his 
bridges behind bim. 


Shakspeare never repested. There was s 
little boy in Kentucky who resembled the bard 
fin thie particular. He very thoughbtiessiy 
twisted a mule’s tail. 


In order to keep 1 A with the progress of 
the age, Time is said have abandoned the 
scythe and hour-giass, and purchased a mow- 
ing-machine and a watch. 


‘Mr. James, bem. do you keep your 
books?” “On, doubleentry.” “Doubleen- 
try—bow'stuat?” “EKasy enough; I make one 
entry,and tather makes another.” 


A scientific man who has been reading, 
with great patience. an exhaastive treatise 
the “velocity of light,’’says that he now kaows 
how it is that his gas bill runs up so rapidly. 


‘Pay me that dollar you owe me, Mr. 
Mulaney.” said a village attor “For 


what?” “for the opinion you of me.” 
Md I never bad any opinion of you in all 
my life.” 


A member of the New York ‘‘Lasy Club’’ 
has just been expelied, tor going at a faster 
gaitthan a walk. The recusant offered, in 
mitigation of the sentence, the fact that the 
sheriff was after him, but the society was in- 
exorabie. 


A gentleman named Dunlop remarked 
that be had never beard his name panned 
upon, and did not believe it could be done. 
“There is nothing inthe world more easy,sir,” 
saiia ponster. “Just lop off half the name, 
and itis Dua.” 


The saddest instance of misplaced con@- 
dence on record is tbat of a Connecticut man 
who reecued another from a hy nel | | eet onl 
to find that instead of his long-lost brother, ft 
was @ person to whom he owed three doilars 
anda f for turnips. 


It is said of Mirabeau's servant, that be 
came weeping to his master one day. “Alasi"’ 
he sobbed out, “I must have done somethi 
dreadful, or | should not be so overlooked a 
neglected. Your lordship bas not Knocked me 
down since Tuesday.” 


‘*How ia it, my dear, that you have never 
kindled a fame in the bosom of & man 1" said 
an old lady to her pretty niece, who was por- 
tionliess. “The reason, aunt,” replied the 
young lady, ‘is, as you well Know, that I am 
nots match.” 


Some of the bistorical critics are trying to 
make out that there never was any sach maa 
as William Tell. Others say that if there was 
such a man he didu’tamount lo macb, as, ac- 
cording to the most favorable account of him, 
be was an arrow-minded feilow. 





WHkRE THERE t8 A WRAKNESS OF THE 
Tmroat on Lunas a Cold negiected may be all 
that is required to establish a lingering and 
generally fatal disease. Even where there is 
nos al tendency to Bronchial or Pulmoa- 
ary troubles a severe Cold, left to take care of 
iteelf, often plants the seeds of a serious com. 

laint, sure be developed by subsequent 
ndiscretions. Take especial care of your 
beaith, theretore, from the very earliest — 
ey ofa —_ or Bosteioines a 

ng to |r. Jayne’s Ex w 
soothe and: mgtben the bronchial 
aliay inflammation, and cleanse them ead 
lungs Of all irritating substaness. AD 


otek: 





of prevention is better than & pound of 
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Sarah's Young Maun. 


AY BERTH RATIA 


ARAN BLAKE wee netther very young 
wn (ver beantifal Hat her lather 
rrrned beet and form in 
Henley; and being on only child, she 

wes eterented an eligitie match in thrifty 
olerlee 
Disk Randers and Tet Brent were sive! 
sultore for her hand he hed just ~ oy 
the word whieh of teem shed have; brat | 
was just that that mate her hesitate— there 
wee wn little cheice het ween them 
Hach delaysard always dangervus Wh ilat 
Marah wavered, unceriain which to hold and 
which W let gn. beth at once her captives 
the laneh 
might have plead ‘hat they had dune 
no wore then withers, Four, when Jenny 
Allen's father came with bie beautiful 
daughter w dwell in Horley, there wae e 
flocking of the aweina alent the 
rine of the new idol, and Ted and Dick 
only tolhvwed the reat 
at Harsh MWiake wae not a women 
view « kvver's defection lightly Nor did it 
weaken her resentment to divide It vetween 
two. he had quite enough for beth; and 
it being quite uncertain which of them she 
would bave chosen, in meting out her 
anger she gave each the disadvantage of the 
down 
Jenny Allen was civil and prihe tw all, 
without showin a preferance fo any, Dick 
Randers and Ted Brant were foremost 
among her admirers, Indeed, the othors 
etixnl a good dealin awe of them, and hung 
tmok; for they were « pair of churiieh, 
brawny chapa, little Inclined to brook oom 
petition, and wheee ill-will few cared to 
eourt, Hetween themselves the question of 
which showld! ylold was fast reaching a point 
when ite settioment by ‘wager of battle’ 
seomed inevitable, when things took a turn 
which put a new face on offsire 

Will Harvey came from town to apend hie 
summer vacation atan auat's in Horley 

One day, while sauntering, rod in hand, 
along the charming little rvgg that wound 
through the valley, Will ‘todly came 
on something that drove Ing completely 
out of hia head 

Ona mossy bank shaded by overhanging 
bougie, sata young girl deep in the pagos 
ofa book Her profile, @hich waa towards 
him, presented a contouf ao perfect that it 
woul! have defled the soulptor aart to repro 
duce it The shower of glossy ringlets 
which fell upon the matchless neck and 
shoulders etole a new tinge from overy 
ehifting gilmmer of Vaht alfied through the 
vodulating leavea Her cheek would pale 
and flueh, and her eyes feah and melt by 
turne, with the varied emotions called up by 
what ehe read 

Will Harvey would have gladly remained 
aallent apectator ofa aight ao lovely, but 
felt he had no right to do ac 

Advancing Ina manner toatiract the girls 
attention, he mised hie bat and arhed some 
common ace gueations about gertain Jooall 
tea Inthe nelighborhomtl These anawered, 
ina voloe eo rich and mustoal that every 
tome mate bie heart Mutter, he found more 
thinge tx ack about till by degrees, acon 
vereation eprung up whieh lasted tll the 
young lady euddenlty remembering how long 
lt bal continued, with a hiveh oaught up her 

my hat, bade him a pleasant ges day, and 
{; pyre! away lightly 

Thue began the acquaintance of Will 
Varvey aad Jemny Allen Bat tt wae not 
Vhely to end there For ae Will’ fret 
etalen giimpee of Jenny settia! her title, in 
hie evyee to be called the lowellcat creature 
im the world, it te quite ae certain that her 
Aret Impressiowe of the handeome etranger 
were hardly less exalted 

A formal tatenwegioR ftillowed, and, ina 
VWethe time, Will and Jeany were eo oon 
etantiy tagether thal the rural gossips began 
te talk of thet: engagement asa thing quite 
ott lest 

Tite wae worm wend to Dok Sander and 

Tal Brant They began to hook askance at 


Wil Marver and were only restrained from | 


poe an open quarrel with him by nm fect 
bed 


Vhal be waeee trim-Dull\ wiry fellow | 


whe mighin’t be mo emsily bandiel. b aay 
withing of the plucky hook there was in his 
bern, dark = 

vee day, Lock at the turn of the lane 
down Whlod be wae etrolling eulkinely as 
weeal ower bie Dad futane was met Dy 
Ravad Rake 

Bhe ft awkwan! and coment = Seared 
wad a waborows tongue am! he had mo eroun.! 
we enpect mere Thy Ale serpries howerer 


ohe met bie clamay greeting greckomaly. fir | 


Uhe time dlggpoeed appareeatiy. t) forget pari 


gtte Tances 
iwe eewa” she mil — wees roa d 
a dea) & how 


“Wheat tf A Saliv?” be asked cuning ly 

“<a. Revert mindl” 

‘Came, Bally. Ror OM enquaieta nce make? 

Wee @ a ame of a ecoe! he gave bie 
then? Tek wasn l sere and was loginoing 





ber father's back garden at twelve 
o' Cvs bis face covered with s black mask. 
When he gives « low whistle, thrice 

ed, she's & ome cat. and then they'll fit 
Vigether. Here are ai) the details ins pote 
in her own hand, which I picked up efter 
seeing it drop from Will —~ iy + pocket as 
he cantered down the road ifso-bour 
wines, Head tor yournell.”’ 

Dick groond hie terth os his eyes ran over 
the lines which confirmed every word of 
Harah's atatement 

What are you gving to do? ' asked Sarah, 
with « provoking coolness that roused Dick's 
fur 

Aen" he growled “I'd pommel the 
villain, if leould only lay beads oo bim!"’ 

‘J ean pat you on « better plan.” 

‘What la it?’ 

“Disguise yourself aa the letter indicates. 
Keon the apote little before the ime. Give 
the concerted signal, and when the lay 
comes, flit with her yourself, Ten w one, 
when she sece the trap she's in, she ll marry 
you & avold the exposure. At any rate, 

on'll earn her fsther's gratitude by thwart. 
be Harvey's plot 

Hat suppose Harvey, too, comes before 
the ''me, and we moet at the gate?” 

'Koock him down, beat him senseless, 

ive the signal, and get away with the prise 
mflore he comea to’ 

‘Til do ttt’ erled Dick, his eyes flashing 
flereely. ‘Good-bye, Bally; I'll have nows 
lor you when we next meet! ' 

It Incked a quarter to twelve when Dick 
Randers, his face masked, stole up to Mr. 
Allon's garden gato. At the same moment 
& man similariv disguised approached by 
another path. Foran inatant the pair oon. 
fronted each other Thoy both sprang for 
werd, striking out with mightaod main 
Hlows rained thick and fast The combat 
anta were well matched. After a mutual 
hammoring for ton minutos, without advant 
age to either aide they grappld and went 
down together Thon they scuffied, and bit, 
and soratched, tll they rolled apart from 
sheer exhaustion, and lay glaring at cach 
other in helpless rage Both their maske 
were torn to tatters, and as the bright 
moonlight beamed down upon their battered 
faces, coach uttered an exclamation of sur 
prise ;' 

‘Ted rant!’ panted the one. 

"Dick Manders!’ gasped the other. 

"'T thought it was the scoundrel Harvey!" 
replied Dick 

‘Ro did I! rejoined Ted, 

A brief comparison of notes disclosed that 
Marah Biake, afer her interview with Dick, 
had a similar one with Ted; the result being 
an above narrated, a deaperate encounter, 
n whieh each thought ho was pommellin 
away at Will Harvey. The letter, we neoc 
hardly say, was amiable Sarah's own pro 
duction 

Retore Dick and Ted were presentable 
again, Will Harvey and Jonny Allen were 
happily married with the full consent of the 
latter a father who, indeed, had never op. 
poracd the match 

Marah Hiake ta atill a maiden 

I 
Ieeportant teatimony. 

'Thete te ne doubt,'' says the Moston Journal of 
tommerce, ‘aa te the genuineness and positive re- 
eulfaof the “Qoampound Gaygen Treatment ' From 
what we learnof this new cure, we are well satiated 
that tte general use would annually aave (housands 
from untimely graves and give hack te full of com- 
parative health tena of theuasands of Weary oF su fering 
Invalldete whom life te now a bunten ** Gur’ Preat- 
tee on Cinpownd claygeom’’ gent free Adckireas Lira, 
Mrama ey SVacean, LIP Girantiat , Philadelphia la 


Bews Boies. 


General Grant « father died at the age of 
eighty, anal hie mother te attll living 

Postmaster Goneral Key lovee to play 
earnta and Qequentiy has a game of solitaire 

A London paper beliewes that it is much 
More fw portant toa girl to be pretty than to 
be clewrer 

Yung Wing the Chinese Ambassador. is 
bullting a reaitence in the Urtental style at 
Washington 

The historian BareroR whoin his ald 
Agy ities to rite Dorveheck ts an enthusiast an 
the enlieet of muaate 









Secretary Sohura ails of an ereninge with 


a cl@ar th hie mouth, playing on tbe plana and 


tee poo v tating melo tea 

Tralian bogands bare carried of a god 
prtee the Baron Rreocats one of tbe richest 
Pep teers th Alimena 

Mre Langtry the ‘Jersey Lily’ and fa 
mows Looton Delle dees not patrantee Warth, 
Pel makes ber cen d reeees 

While Mr Lowe was rreoent’y eneaking in 
the Howse of Oommona be lost hts notes and 
PRs OH PH 1 TO “RD BL ap 

Secretany Thompeon of the meer. goss te 
het al Dall pact atime and be ts a good talker. 
Se pewts TY Om Theoing*toal salty ots 

The Deawer Tridere ears tbat a mere mo 
hye aire ts a mere Poletti af Leadrtlile Mer 
ta Bi bere of Bee of bem wl fomatwa 

The Crown Proce and Privo af Gen 

mite ltaly areeariy risara cap 
eTR Ube lark. and rising 


| After eeeckine cometantir al ber bit Mis 
Rath Brehm of Brown tneton Vi gtees cp 
her PA Pelleetag 1 t tearing ber bell 
Bde b & rear oo 








reestve @ carwvas 
of Madrid. This 
stockings made from aa onion peri. 

A soport says thet Canon Farrar wi"! soon 
be m Deas of Worcester. In this office be 
will have an income of @ 0) s year and & 
handsome residence near toe Cathedral 

At the Oneida and Wallingford commu- 
nities sixteen marriages bave taken piace 
since thetr change from promiscaous mar- 
riage to having One hasban4 and one wife. 

Two hundred and thirty six of the Glou- 
eoater, Mans., fishermen have gore 'o the bot- 
tom of the see during the last twelve montns. 
No \ife-eaving appliances help their perilous 
trae. 

Dr. Glenn, the California wheat-grower, 
in sald to have ha 4 00 acres in wheat this 

ear; his crop was 600 600 bushels. For work- 

na tie enormous rancne be bas “8 doubie 
teams. 

At the dally devotions of a Yarmouth, 
Me., family, a favorite cat would al ways insist 
on being present, until ber Kittens were 
drowned one day in her presence. From that 
four the cat bas refused to attend service. 

The last way of using a cashmere shaw! 
is to make it {nto a piano-cover. It is fes- 
tooned across the front of the instrument in 
graceful fashion that suggests the undertaker 
rather than the upholsterer, and is carefully 
sooped at the 

Charles Warren Stoddard made a call on 
Mr. Longfellow the other day. In his letter, 
descriptive of the chat, Mr. Stoddard ventures 
the foliowing: ‘It's a singniar fact that Long- 
fellow fe more popular in England than Ten- 
Byson, the laureate.” 

Brussels now possceses a national diorama 
representing the battle of Watrrioo. The vist- 
tor, after ascending a narrow staircase, finds 
himself on a circular piattorm some five or 
eix yards in diameter,in presence of » vivid 
picture of a scehe which occurred 6 years 


ago. 

Mr. Patrick 8. Gilmore, under what he 
believes to be heavenly inspiration, bas writ- 
ten a national hymn, and composed the air 
necessary to make the whole complete. He 
has done this because ne has believed that this 
gouatey has long needed something of the 

nd. 

Purify the blood, Cleanse the Stomach and Sweeten 
the Breath with Hop Bitters. 

The Mobile, Ala., Register, reckons that 
620,000 000 will be made this year by Southern 
pianteora by the rise in crops over what they 
expected to for them, and it urges that 
part of this ut into establishment of man. 
ufactories In the Bouth, espectaily for those 
spinning yarn from seed cotton. 


elim, the great horse, died in Cincinnati 
On the the 4th inst. He was thought to be the 
largest horse in the world. He was bred in 
Pennsylvania, and drifted into Onio, where 
the ofty of Cincinnati gave him work in the 
street cleaning department. He was nineteen 
hands high, and weighed 2,300 pounds. 

ee 


There is Health Ahead, 


For cheerless dyspeptica who will use Hostetter'’s 
Stomach Hitters, which will e able them to digest ,re- 
atore their appetites, steady their nerves, and drive 
away the blues. If with such a prospect there are any 
of them who neglect to profit by the above suggestion 
why, they deserve to suffer, tha’ isall. Let them ask 
anyone who bas used the Bitters if it is not a good 
medicine, and if they receive a truthful reply it will 
be an aMrmative. Billousness, bowel troubles, deptl- 
ity, rheumatism are all conquered by this highly es- ’ 
teemed and professionally sanctioned specific, which 
haa also won a national reputation as a remedy for, and 
means of averting Intermittent and remittent fevers, 
It has a cheering effect upon the desp ndent invalid, 
and may be relied upon to produce decisive, and not 
palliative effects. Itiathe one thing needful for the 
eure of dyspopela.and nothing will supply its place. 
A — 
Fruergy. 

One of the finest and most commendable examples 
for the emalation of our young business men of the 
day ts given in the life and success of the Hon. Daniel 
F. Neatty, the famous piano and organ manufacturer, 
of Washington, New Jersey. Starting from com par- 
atively noth'ng, without wealth or Influence, he has 
succeeded by dint of unremitting honesty, energy and 
perseverance. in not only raising himeelf into affluence 
and even political honor—Naving been recently elected 
Mayor of his city bat he has aleo made his wares 
Known over the entire contivent. And when we con- 
aiter that this prodigy of industry and enterprise was 
a few years since almost unknown beyond the boun- 
dartes of Dis native State, It shows how strongly those 
truly American elements of success— energy and per- 
sistency, are develyped in his character. But the re 
sults of his ceaseless activity and enterprise do not 
stop with himesif, He has made the name of Wash- 
ington, New Jersey. though tn a leas idvidious man- 
ber, almost as extensively Known as its national pame 
mie 8 From his hamDle beginning tn ome smal! fac- 
tery there, be has now established four immense 
structures, turning out scores of instruments and giv- 
ir g comstant employment to Dundreds of skilled work- 
men Such phenomenal prosperity coakt only be the 
Teeult of exceptional character. and this Mr. Reattr 
dismay in at Ris transactions The tn*egrity and 
Teewlarity Shieh has founded his present immense 
Dasiness is Doticeatle “in the amaliest partice- 
tars u6of )6te)6(Gally = life Even tt the appar- 
em Uy trifitng details of slumber and waking boors be 
‘se gowerved by the rules of that invielamMe sretem 
which Dave hitherto stew Rie in reck gant stead. 
Amd indeed ft ts sock men who deserve Fortune's 
tavern, Por complied with their own good lock—the 
enfatling retern of ecterpriae and fair Gee” ng -1s the 
presper*ty and welfare of others And tn the instance 
of Mr Reatty not only ts thts the case’ wtth the In- 








| asiet for Them be menopotists has enabled thocsands 


‘ 
j teomsn me piece 


oTeasnd svartages of his fellow-townemen and em- 
ores, Det alee the whole ooentrr. for his determ!- 
Balion W Shoe the work that o Taagni Soest organ or 
ane compl be Wade are ao a° ope BT the price 


& May ipetremerts Sha hed [t ret beer for Dim ono 
newer bore te gecere ome si the + rorhitant rare 
change hk othe boars Thas be has prow’ a pedtic 
Nenearter ané SRile showing him<elf a tcre- Te 
mer of naive Pleck. wor a claim te the lasting gTat- 
Bede of a). 

—_ > 


| 
wewderte, curative pewers te thousands rf caaa hes 
) BET bm Coy w mote R Eee w bis suffering te 
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a thersi reward is ready for any one whe con een. 
tially improve Warner's Safe Bitters as s plessaat and 
permanently effective tesic, biend purifier and pre 
Veutive of disease. It is good for all Giseases. 


4 Cazp.—To ail WhO are Suffering from tue 
errors and indiscretions of youth, 
weakness, carly decay, loss of vitality, &e 1 
will send a recipe that will cure you, Fuss op 
Cuanen. This great remedy was discovered 
bys missionary in South Aiwerica. Send 
self-addressed envelope tothe Exv. Jcazra Tf. 
Iwuasz, Station D, New York Olty. 


Orrics or Tax Lepeun. 
New Yorn, December 2, 1s79. 
This is to certify that I have used » lotion Known as 
*‘Sapanule,’* and ind it to be an excellent articie for 
allaying inflammation .—RBossaer Bornae. 











Tape Worm removed by Dr. KUNKEL, 250 N. oth st. 
Phila ,Pa. Pin, Seat & Stomach Worms. ( Advice free. ) 

Quiet nerves and Balmy Sleep in Hop Bitters, for 
sleepless Ladies and Invalids 








When our readers amswer any Aé4.- 
vertisoment found im these columns 
they will cénfer a faver em the Pub- 
lisher and the advertiser by naming 
the Saturday Evening Post. 


HEALTH IS WEALTH 


Health or Body is Wealth of Mind. 
RADWAY’S 


CARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVER. 


Pure blood 
clear skin. 
bones sound, without cartes 
fair. use RAUDWAY’'S SARSAP RE- 
SOLVENT. ; 
remedy composed of in fentsof extrsordin 
1 iiaf'ts p aod 


medical soporte essen yeted body QUICK, 


invi vale bro 
PLEASANT, SAPE and F 
ment and cure, 

No matter by what name the complaint may be de- 
Boils, Eryst or 
hey 


, or Bowels, either 
eis jroiretea eget ie cum eat AE 
6 which su 

and re these organs and wasted of the 
bs ap Sg unhealthy, the process of re- 

rm unsound. 
PHESARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT not on 
is acom ; ng sommes bay bg the harmoni- 

s action of eac organs. 
throu hout the entire functional harmony,and 
supplies the blood v. with a pure and 
Sel scrcetslite, Bobet Mitr’ £04 “Bat 

6 an, 
Pimples, Blotch Black Spots, and Skin Eruptions 
are removed: Sores and Ulcers socom cured, Persons 
metering from Scrofula, Eruptive 
Eyes, Mouth, Ears, | eas, T! and 
have accumulated and spread, wither 
diseases or mercury, or from the use of Corrosive Sub- 
imate, may rely upon a cure if the Sarsapariilian is 
continued a sufficient time to make its impression on 
thesystem. PRICE §1 PER BOTTLE. 


_— 
RADWAY'S RELIEF 


- R. 
. 
THE CHEAPEST AND B CINK FOR 
FAMILY USEIN Fak WORLD. 


R 
READY 
EST 
ONE 50 CENT BOTTLE. 


ILL CURE MORE COMPLALNTS AYD PRE- 
T THE SYSTEM AGAINST SUDDEN AT- 
CK8 OF EFPIDEMICS AND CONTAGIOUS oY: 
SES THAN ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS EX 
N DED FOR OTHER MEDICINES OR MEDI- 
A NDANC 
4WEMOMENT RADWAY’S READY RELIEF 
PLIED FXTERNALLY—ORB TAKEN INTER- 
4 ACCORDING TO 1RECTI Ons — 
PROM WHATEVER CAUSE, CEASES TO 


IST. 
in all cases where pain or discomfort is experienced, 
or if seized with Influenza. Diphtheria, Sore Throst, 


M Bad ( H Bilious Colic, In- 

Sammatton bee Bowels, Reomach. Langs, 

Liver, Kidn or with Geep. or 

Agoe, or with Neuraigia. H . Tie + 

Toothache, Earache, or with Lamseoe, ia 
beumation,, or 3 Coolers 





Rheum, seases of 
Womb, ®kin, Liver, 





oummda<g 


= 
D 
> 
= 
- 


merban, I wi 

« or - 

Bruises. or wi ms, <e D ap- 
Plication of RADWAY'S REA 1.3 ¥ will care 
you of the worst of these complaints in a few bours. 
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ARTHURS HOME MAGAZINE. 


Taking literary rank with the pest periodicals of the 
day, it claims to be. in its peculiar characteristics and 
varied Departments more thoroughly identified with 
the people than any other magazine of its class, going 
inte their homes, not only as a power for good, but as 
a pleasant companion and friend. 


ATTRACTIVE FEATURES. 


artbur's is a live Magazine, always keeping up with 


the times 7 

Its sarial and sorter s*orles are from the pens of 
some of the best writers in the countr . 

Its literature !s pureand elevating and it never con- 
tains a line or word offe: sive to good taste 

Its iUustrations of Fashion are pencil. and give 
help, and not bewilderment and disgust, to those who 
wish to know the new and prevailing styles. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS. 


The best moothiy magazine published in America. — 
News, Clinton, Mich 

Artbar's Home Magazine is one of the best that 
reach*s this office. —Free Press, wipes Oo 

Bright and sparkling as ever and filled with every- 
thing i} Sane it a weloome guest.—Independent, Paw 
Paw ic 

If you want a magazine that is in every cta 
model, both in appearance and matter, subscribe for 
arthur's Home Magazine.--Homs Monthly. 
» There are always daintily illustrated articles. and 
the most sens bie fashion plates to be found. -- Weekly 
Aurora, Cleveland, Obto. 


REDUCED RATES FOR 1880. 


1 Copy. one year, - atte Ce ha ew 2.00 
2 Copies, = *. ih we Oe ae 
3 *e iad e - @ e oe a - 4.00 
1 oe 4 a he 
. +e and one to club-getter, . 12 @ 


BUTTERICK's PATTERNS in every number. 
SPECIMEN NUMB8R, 10 CENTS. 
T. 8. ARTHUR & SON, 
227 B uth Sixth 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE ONLY MEDICINE 


That Acts at the Same Time cn 


THE LIVER, 
THE BOWELS 
and the KIDNEYS. 


These great Organs are the natural cleans- 
ers of the system. Ifthey work well, heaith 


sure to follow with 


TERRISLE SUFFERING. 
Biliousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 
dtce, Constipation and Piles, or Kid- 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Sediment in the Urine, Milky 


will be perfect: 1f they become clogged, 
dreadful diseases are 


or Ropy Urine; or Rhea- 
matic Pains and Aches, 
are developed because the blood 1s potson««! 
with the humors that should have been 
expelled naturally. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


willrestore the healthy action and all these 
eatre ig evils will be banished ; neglect 
thera :.id vou will live but to ouffer. 
Thousands have beencured. Try itand you 
willadd one more to the number. Take it 
and health willonce more gladden your heart. 
Why suffer longer from the torment 
of an noning: back 7? 
Why bear such distress from Con- 
stipation and Piles ? 
hy be so ~~ because of dis- 
ordered urine 
Krpxey-Wort will cure you. Try a pack 
age at once and be satisfied. 
Itisa dry vegetable compound and 
One Package makes six quarts of Medicine. 


Your Druggist haa it, or will get it for 
you. Insist upon having it. Price, $1.0. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & C0., Proprietors, 


Bur'!ineten, Vt. 











oreepe and holds Trees firmly without fitting. Sold 

by Toy and Hardware Stores. Manufactured only 

Yo AMERICAN MACHINE Co., 1924 North Fourth St., 
ia, and 128 Chambers St., New York. 


GRAND HOLIDAY OFFER ! 


1,000 Grand, Square and Upright Pianos. 
3,000 Church, Cabinet and Parior Organs. 


My Owr nanufacture, in every variety of styir, bow 
“eredat PB -e¢ lower than ever before. PIANOS, $145, 
225, $250 and upwards, including Cover, 


, $85, #90, #100, 








Stool and & »k 
ORGANS 845, 862, #75, 
"120, and upwards, incluitng Stoof aed Book. 
instruments full for YEARS an¢ 
singed ca 18 DAYS. TEST TRIAL, weed ur tesstrates 
*talogue coutaining full iniormation. Addrees theManulacturer 
JAMES T. PATTERSON, 


F. 0. Drawer 12. Bridgeport, Conn., U.S.A. 








Before You Subscribe fr any !.\ter- 
ary paper or magazine for 1580. send for « 
specimen copy of The Firesidce at 
trated | Yome, * miremoth §- page. -co ans Tila 
bi rar, amd Family Journ si—the rest sud cheapest 
te se Only Weents per year. with choice of «ixtero vole. 
mIUMs, free to ev subscriber, Specimen copy free ! 
Address, ¥. I. LUPTON, Publieher, 27 Park Pisce, Kew York. 





Y ELEPH ARTS, foot high,:ent pesteass 45c.. (15 
breax. iP Mathes Mant. Drawer &@, Cattean 





_THE SATURDAY 





CUBES BY ABSUEPTIORN.—Thne weil- 
known mediciual properties of Giycerine, of which 
*“SAPAN ULE" is largely composed. is an assurance 
to the publi> of the wonderful curative powers of this 
celebrated Lotion for all Nervous, Inflammatory and 
Skin Diseases. Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Lame Back, 
Headache, Bruises, Sprains, Burns or Scalds, Chil- 
blains, Bunions, Piles, &c.. yield at once to its sooth- 
ing influence, and are permanentiy cured. Salt 
Rheum, Erysipelas, Humors, Chapped Hands, Rough - 
ness, and ail diseases of the Skin are quickly and post- 
tively cured. Used in sponge or foot baths removes 
all pain or soreness of bedy, limbs and feet. Sold by 
all druggists. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded, Send for illuminated circular and cards. 
Samuel Gerry & Co., Proprietors, Office 237 Broad- 
way, N. Y. Laszell, Marsh & Gardiner, Wholesale 
Agents, N. Y. 


WARNER'S 
























Warner's Safe Pilla are an immediate 
ener +“ hans no 3 it~ Su. 
v 2. 

fous Diarrhea. Malaria, Fever and 
Agwue, and are useful at times in nearly all 
diseases to cause a free and regular action of 
the Bowels. The best antidote for all Mala- 
rial Poisen. Price, 25 cents a Hox. 


Warner's Sa Nervine quickly gives 
Best and Sleep to the suffering, cures Head- 
ache and New a, Prevents Epileptic 
Fits, and is the best remedy for Nerveas Proe 
brought on by excessive drinking, 
over-work, mental shocks, and other causes, 
It relieves eo preset 
all diseases and is nev- 
er injurious to the sys- 
tem. The best of all 
Nervines. 
Bottles of two sizes; 
prices, 50 eta. and $1. 
C7 WARNER'S Safe 
are sold by 
& Dealers in 
me every where. 


H.H. Warner & Co. 
Preprieters, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


‘Send for pampbiet and 
testimonials. 






Sold wholesale in Philadelphia bp JUHNSTON, 
HOLLOWAY &CO., and SMITH, KLINE & Co. 


PATENTS. 


In connection with the biiration of the BCIEN- 
TIFIC AMERICAN, we continue to act as Molicitors tor 
Patents. Caveats ‘(opyrights, Labels, e'c., for the 
United States, Canada, Cuba, Fng'aod France, Ger- 
many, etc. We have bad THIKTY-FIVK YRAKB &X- 
PERIENCE, 

Patents obtained through us are noticed ip the Sc!- 
ENTIFIC AMKRICAN, This large and splendid tiiius- 
trated weekiy paper, $3.20 a year. shows the progress 
of science, is very interesting, and has an enormous 
circulation 

Can I obtaina Patent? The quickest and best way 
to obtain a enteeractney answer, without expense, is to 
write to us (Munu & Co,), describing the luvention, 
with a small sketch. All we need is to get the idea. 
Ve will immediately answer, and give the necessary 
instructions. For this advice we nake nocharge We 
also send free our Hand Kook abont the Patent 
Laws, Patents, Caveats, Trade Marks, their costs and 
how procured, with hints per peocusme advances on 
inventions Address MUNN & ©U., Pabilishers of the 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 37 Park Row, New York. 


D RY GOoDS & OUTFITT| NG 
- GOODS MAILED 
To every State and Territory justia 
as ordered, and even then, if not 
us expected, exchanged or the 
money refunded. 
For samples or prices specify 





on postal card what is desired, 1% 
and addre-s, 


Mail Department for Samples and Supplies, 
al Gpand Depot, Philadelphia. 


JOHN. WANAMAKER 
PP LEASE STATE THE PAPER YOU SAW TWiS Ii 


HE GREA 








_ ALLEN’S 
Lung Balsam! 


Coughs, Colds, Consump- 
tion, Asthma, and all Throct 
, and Lung Affeetions. Es 


FOR doreed by tue Piess and 
CURING | Siu totn een bee 
CONSUMPTION. 


. : , Complete 
Photographic Apparatus s veut 
that boy or iri can photogr per- 

dd y eee) contains oll the necessary ‘Themicala, 
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Kew Pianos, 6143 '« S255. 
Address Danie! F. Beatty, Washington, **~ Jersey. 
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Bamples free. Address LEONARD & Co, hochester, Pa. 
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Office of Dr. M. W. CASE, 983 Aroh Street, 


APTION. 
YOHITIS & 
DEAFNESS. 





Neo heat, no water, simply 
healing power at emcee. This treatment 


everywhere, and highly commended - 
satishetin’ FULL TREATMENT 
ION ALWAYS GUARANTEED, 





MOST POPULAR NEWSPAPER OF THE DAY. 
GRAND PREMIUM SCHEME ! 
INCLUDING VALUABLE PRIZES. 


HOME AND FARM! 


FOR 1879 AND 1880. 
The H nd F i riculturs! aod family paper, published i- th BS, FF. Av & Bons, 
st Loulsville. Ky. Its an eight-page paper, six coluinne to the page, gi¥ing forty ota coiumins of matter ts 


each issue, two issues of which are equal an chgnty pegs mes y magasioe, matter equal to the vest 
the magazines published. The subscriptioa price ome and Farm is 


FIFTY CENTS A YEAR! 


For full information and special instructions relative to the premiums offered to club raisers send to the 7 
ishers at Loul:viile BS i aetoen ties of Home and Farm, in every number of which will be found a 
» m 


ist of premiums offe e 


THE WESTERN RURAL. 


The Best, Most Largely Ciroulated,and Leading Agrioultural 
and Family Weekly Paper. 


It is conducted by a Practical Farmer. It is ably edited in all its nts, it is ive, progressive 
and up to the times. It is always the farmers’ ally and most consistent expovent. itis the . 


ONLY “FARMERS ORGAN,’ 
and the only cousistent advoca e of Cheap Transportation to the Sea Board, and just and equal local ratiroad 


assis NEW DRESS AND OTHER IMPROVEMENTS. 


We have br ught THE W opt KURAL out ip a complete new dress, and will add other improvements, 
which will greatly enhance Its general appearance. 


Special Reduction in Prices! 





Our regular price heretofore has been §2 00 per year. We have now reduced the price to $1.65 per year. 
To every farwer into whose hands this advertisement may fail, we make the followin, fal offer, with the 
expectation of per uading you to take the paper, and through you to secure the su ons of your ne igh- 


bores and friends 
For §:.65 in advance, we will send you waokiy the 52 numbers of THE WESTERN BU SAL for 1880, and tn 


addition the remaining numbers of this year from the time we receive your money. ¥K 

if you will subscribe \ ourseif, and will induce one of your friends who is not now a subscriber to do Nkewise, 
we willsend the two papers the above leugth of time for §! 80; being §1 4 each. 

If you will take the paper yourself and ge. us three new subscribers. we wili send the four coptes to separate 
adidresses fur the length of time as above for $5.40; being $1 3% each. For four snbecribers at $1.65 each (96 60.) 
= _ send tees + se as above, aud one extra copy free the same length of time, as a reward w you for your 
offortain onr behalf. 

For a club of 8 subscribers at $1 5° each ($12 00) we will send you an extra copy as above 

For each additional subsecribor after you have sent us a club of 6 we will take $1.20 net 

In the above offers you are at liberty to either charge the subecribers §1. 65 each, and retain the difference for 


your trouble orto g ve each the benefit of the reduction. 


SAMPLES FREE. 


Send your name and P. UO, addres’, and the name and addresses of your neighbors and friends, and we will 
send free samples to each so that each one can examine the paver before subscribing. 


Do not fail tosub-cribe atonce The earlier you do so the more you will wypt y~? money. 
Money sent by Post-office Urder or HKegistered Letter is stour risk. Adress all letters to 
HE WESTERN RURAL, Caicageo, Iu. 
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THE YOUNG FOLKS’ MONTHLY. 


A Live, Sparkling, Il'ustrated Magazine for Boys and Girls and Older People with Young Hearts Contains 
32 large pages of illustrations and reading matter of that character best calculated to amuse and instruct th> 


L 
yOu’ DRICK $1.00 PER YEAR, OR ONE MONTH ON TRIAL FOR © CENTS. 
We will send it one year free to the Koy or Girl who will get us two subscribers for the WESTKHKN RU KAL 


at $1 65 each, or two new subscribers for the MONTHLY at Pleach Address, 
MILTON GEORGE Ptscmargr Cuicaco IL 


United States. 


Parties having LAND CILAIWS or LANDS 
Inthe U. 8. 


Who Dss1R8 TO BELL, Send Fall Particaiars, bynop- 
siz of Title and Map of same to 


J. WISE NORTON, 
Phils4eiphia, Pa. 


Pr © Koz a7 
Best DoUBLS-BARRELED 
SHOT GUN ‘ the world for the 








Pierce‘s Union Business College, | 
39 SOUTH TENTH ST., PHILA... Pa. 


Increased faciliiies this year for imparting a thor- 
ough Business Fducation, wilh a wider range of 
studies than ever before An Academical Depert- 
nent, furnishing au opportunity to obtalu a substau- 
tial Englirh education. 

THOMAS MAY PIERCE, M A., Principal, 
KKV JOHN THOMPSON, Business Manager. 

Circulars and catalogues free to those who cail or 

write for them 


Dr. Seymour, Graduate of Medicine 


«| OL a rer wipers ge 
204 Pharinac Drug Store. N. W. cor. Thirteen GUN twist, w m 
and Brown dee. Pbiia.. guarantees an absolute |) == eWats, Box ‘aps ang Wad 


cure in Scrofula, #ypbilitic and ss D1 Punch. Alsovour celebrated Kentucky Hifle for 910, 
in Catarrh, Pi Nervous Debility and Skin warranted or no sale. send for lilustrated Catalogue 


Hair Trout les, irreguiarities, loess of Vitality, Fe | and Price Lists to 
male Complaints, ete Nocierszs. Advice free. a JANuFS Bown & aon, 


Kuterprise Gun Works, 
CENTS! THIS! 
ASE! pay 1 READ } ric) 


136 & 138% Weed %, 
yer EeTaBLisagp, 1848, Pittebergh. Pa 
month and expensara, or allow a large 
com mission, to sell our new and wonderful In- 


a onestel JAMES H. BUDE, 
ntlon ue meron wile we ary, * 
Mise ERMAN & OO. Marshall Mich, | Wall Paper & Window @naae 


Depot, 
ANY CEN Or lady that orate us their TW ENTY-SECON D ANDCH ESTNUT STS... 
.ddres Ww reeeive manne 
Py | thing Pres ty Mt! shat may PHILADELPHIA 
prove thw se yp av-stone toalite of success: or y -— 
etant dt theme eho have reached the foot«f the hill. 
Address A. YOUNG, 173 Greenwich at, New York N. fap A py Decorative Work 





y tw sell Habber Print’ g “tam ps, 

BIG PA Post-office Daters, self- Inters, 

movabie tyve, ec. samplestree. KE. Taylor & ‘1 0., 
@ieve and. O 

ANTED--*aleamen & take general Hote Agen 50 Mm Snowflake, (riental, Lily, ete 

9) romo, . + be ° cards, 


cies. Salary and expenses a ferences 
Prequired. Teicure Mr'a On 116 Mooroest Chicago | 4.” Mins y oo, 0c. post-paid. Hoyal Card »., 


nvested in Wall St stocks makes , 

$10 {0 $1000 ieee rer mee. Book sent 
ree: rplain ry D 

7 Wall Se. N.Y. 


Address BAXTER &4(0,, Bankers, 


¢) Gold, Crystal, Lace. Perfumed and Chromo 
6 Cards. pame in Gold and Jet, 16¢. (lnton Bros, ni Lity, Floral, Enamel, Gilt Scroll, motto, mar- 
Clintonville, Ct GO) vie Taras Bo 2 ailie, name on l0c,. (ard Milis 
Elegant Cards. New ( hromo, Shells Gitt- rage 
+ Dal ae.. with name, lec. G. A. Spring, KE. Walling- 


@ DWATCHES, coors tte tows, veri 





1 ~ FLEG ANT New Style Chromo Car(s with name 
Ife. postpaid. Geo. 1. Raed &2(o Naan N.Y 
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FASHION NOTES. 








¥ paniers are to be the precursors of brops 

and the return of distended skirts, the re- 

vival comes but slowly. Many of the Paris 

petticoats were arranged in the summer 
witd a drawn puffing at the waist, made of an 
inserted crossway piece, but these do not ap- 
pear to have taken; and one of the newest 
short white skirts we bave seen has a band of 
the Gouble materie! (if we may 80 cal! it), 
sbaped exactiy to the figure, coming down al- 
moet as far as the knee, and to this the skirt, 
whiteb has lace and embroidery at the edge, is 
attached fn a sertes of box piatts, reaching to 
the edge; 8 yds. Sin. is the usual width round. 
Many dress petticoats will be worn short for 
Gancing, as this pian is found more conven- 
sent; and the dress skirt, 1f worn long, will 
be even more beavily trimmed than hereto- 
fore with a balayeuse, for this is the only me- 
thod which, in the present style of dancing, 
the train can be made (0 keep out of the way. 
Besides the iace-edged flouncing, it should 
have a deep box plaited piece of corded mus- 
Mim reaching a quarter of a yard up the skirt. 
For dinner parties, and other occasions where 
loag dresses are the style, traine petticoats 
are worn, but there appears to be nothing new 
im the cut of them. . 

Washing-siik petticoats are very fashion- 
able under evening dresses, and in the winter 
they will be of quilted white silk and satin, 
with deep lace-edged flounces, the skirts being 
so cut that, in the present style of clinging 
draperies, they do not present an unsightly 
appearance. The novelty in washing silk 
skirts seems to be the headings to the flounces, 
whied consist of some eight or nine close-set 
puffings about half an inch wide. The edge of 
the stik chemise ts trimmed to match, so that 
there is the effect of two skirts. A very simple 
mode of making silk ekirts, white and black— 
also biue or red twill, which are fashionable— 
I recommend to those who do such things at 
home. Cut the skirt with eight gores, so that 
about the waist it fits exactly, and can be but- 
toned, as all skirts should be, to the edge of 
the corsets ; they shoulda on no account reach 
to the waist, and make it bulky. No band will 
be required; merely line the top with two- 
inch wide ribbon. Leave the gores open at 
the lower edge to the depth of twelve inches, 
and to the back of each of these openings add 
a treble box plaiting of the silk, then border 
the skirt and the box-plaiting with Breton 
lace, or point d'esprit, or Vaienctennes if you 
will—for alliare worn—and the straighter the 
edge of such lace, the more fashionable. Such 
a skirt falls most gracefully, and has the ef. 
fect of several skirts, one above another. 

For under-petticoats, in lieu of the light 
make of woven coiton brought out in thesum- 
mer, there has been an influx into our market 
of hband-knitted woolen ones, in colorings, 
well-sbaped, and having an open laceyike 
vandyke edge. They are very light and warm, 
and narrow at the top. 

There is still an excess of trimming and 
drapery upon the dresses, but the colors are a 
little more subdued, and the most gorgeous of 
the materials are now used chiefly as trim- 
mings to costumes Of more quiet colors, or of 
piain fabrics. As an example, 1 will describe 
@ dress of rich biack gros-grain trimmed with 
eardinal brochne silk. The skirt, which just 
touches the ground In front,has a square train 
edged with three narrow kilted [riils, the mid. 
dle one of which is of broche, and the otber 
two of silk. A tunic, which is rather long, and 
fully draped behind, has deep pointed fronts, 
and is edged all round with a heavy fringe of 
biack and cardinal. The points in front are 
Only joined a little below the basq ues, and are 
drawn up over the hips to form slight paniers. 
At the bottom of th skirt, in front, are two 
trille—the upper one of cardinal, and above 
this a loose tabiier or overskirt is formed of 
alternate broad-pointed foliis of broche and 
silk, which reach to the wp of the flounces. 
On the left side reaching from the waist to the 
bottom of the tunic,is a toided scarf of broche, 
with fringed en:ie, underneath which it ts fas- 
tened. In front it is drawn up in the centre 
witb a large bow of cardinal. The bodice tsa 
high one with long basqnes. It has a iong 
plastron both in front and at the back, of 
proche, which simulates a waistcoat; revers 
of the biack silk turning back on either side. 
The sleeves are elbow ones, ornamented with 
two tiny Ellted frills, the lower one of which is 

black. 

A pew bodice has been introduced in our 
winter modes, and the fashion of it comes 
from England. It is said that the Princess of 
Wales was the Great to wear it, and for some 
weeks it was kept exciusively for ber, and 
that in London it is known under the name of 
“The Guernsey.” It fits the figure wo perfec- 
tion, is made of silk tissue, and has no seams. 
It is laced at the back, and moulds the bust 
and hipe withbouta wrinkle, much in the style 
of ibe Renaissance bodices. In Paris it is 
ealled the “ Veronese Culrass." 

A bodice of this style is a very dark myrtie- 
green silk—a dead mat silk, notinany way 
bright. Bound the hips there is a band of 
piush of the same shade of myrtie-green, and 
this band is fastened at the back with a chased 
silver buckle. The sieeves are green satin, 
ornamented with plush bracelets, fastened 
wita email silver buckies. The skirt consists 
of tanic of sbawl-patterned material, called 
“Mindoo woolen,” and it is bordered with a 
wide band of myrtie plush. This tunic is 


draped on the left hip; the skirt is myrtie- 
green satin, and two piailings of the same are 
visible on the ieft side, where the tunic is 
loopedup. at the back the woolen tunic, 
bordered with piush, is draped on the skirt. 
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The Veronese cutrass fs also made in light 
colors and in fiesh tints, with a white lace 
scart round the hips; it is most original. The 
w bite culrass should be trimmed with galons 
‘of white jet or chenille and silk embroidery; 
otherwise the effect is too plain. Lastly, these 
culrasses are to be made of gold and silver 
cloth to be worn over taille and lace skirts for 
ball dresses. 

Some pretty eveaing dresses are made of 
fancy gtuzes and silk mixed, and some bave 
an admixture of gay colored brocades and 
broche silks, or embossed velvet. I have seen 
&@ very pretty one of very pale pink silk, bav- 
ing at the bottom a quantity of very narrow 
kilted frills, over which were sugar-loat 
shaped pieces of pekin in stripes of pink and 
gold color. The points of these pieces of silk 
were placed upwards, reaching to the ton of 
the narrow flounces. The lavease-shaped tu- 
nic was lined with pekin. The square bodice 
opened in front with revers of pekin, over & 
plastron covered with tiny kiltings of silk, 
which simulated a waistcoat. The sieeves, 
which just reached the elbow, were turned up 
with a lining of pekin. 

A handsome evening dress was of two ma- 
terials. The underskirt being of pale biue 
gros-grain, covered with alternate frilis of 
silk and lace, and the train bodiceand paniers 
being of gay pompadour satin trimmed with 
lace, and at the bottom of the train with three 
narrow kilted flounces of silk. The bodice had 
a heart-shaped opening, with revers of blue 
silk, and the sleeves had also revers of the 
same. 

Awong other novelties is the Reynolds coat, 
in the Louis XV1. style. It is in black damask, 
and opens widely over a striped grey silk,and 
black velvet waistcoat, the velvet stripe being 
embroidered with silver. The revers are black 
plash, and there is an upright collar round 
the throat. The revers, which are ala Ven- 
deenne, are made precisely like those on a 
man's coat with button-holes, and in the but- 
ton-hole there is either a tuft of lilac or a rose; 
the necktie, of Alenc»n lace, falls as a jabot. 
The coat is made with tails and plush pockets, 
and a tiny lace handkerchief is tacked In one 
of the pockets. Another Reynolds coat is 
made of steel-grey satin, with revers of black 
and grey embossed veivet, the flowers on the 
velvet being picked out with gold thread. This 
eoat can be worn with almost any skirt which 
is simply bordered with a trimm'ng. 

Bat the cemmon brown owl's head is the 
fashion of the moment for trimming the side 
ot hats, instead of the pom pon,w hich has been 
so long popular; an owl's head is also fas- 
tened to the muff that is worn with the hat. 
Three articies of dress are now made to 
match, and very charming they look—a bon- 
net, an Incroyable cape, and muff—and they 
are arranged to be worn with almost any 
dress. Thus the bonnetis in seal-brown vel- 
vet, with a bow or wide Louis XII. galon, el- 
ther of silver or gold, arranged over another 
bow of Alencon lace;an owl's head fastened 
atthe back; velvet strings with galon at each 
side. The muff is seal-brown veivet, lined 
with tur, and at each side a galon similar to 
thatin the bonnet. The cape is seal-brown 
velvet, with upright collar; but it does not 
reach below the shoulder,and is bordered with 
the same Louis XII. galon. 

Seal muffs are now ornamented inthe centre 
witha satin bow and a large bouquet of flow- 
ers fastened in the bow. 

As many fabrics now enter into a bonnet as 
into the most elaborate dresses. In many 
cases the brims differ trom the crown, a third 
fabric is used for trimming, and a fourth for 
lintng the brim. Ture satin ribbons in shot 
colors are of the soft twilled, yet lustrous, fa- 
bric that is algo called satinde Lyon. For 
black bonnets there are jet crowns that are 
made, it would seem, entirely of jet, as net- 
ther thread nor laces are seen—merely the jet 
surface. Other crowns are made of jet span. 
gies in beautifu! new patterns of tile squares. 
Another novelty is biack point d’esprit lace 
and insertion, in which the points, or dots, are 
made of tiny jet beads. 

Ruby gloves are a novelty brought into 
vogue by the introduction of gay colors in 
outioor costumes. These are dark shades, 
deeper than wine or garnet colors, and not the 
giuring red tints that would shock fastidious 
tastes. They look especially well with black 
costumes, but will be worn with almost any 
dark costumes that are trimmed with broche 
cashmeres of Oriental colors and design. 

Wood colors are popular in all tne light 
shades Of ash, oak, mapleand box. The great- 
est demand is for plain, simply stitched and 
bound gloves, with wrists long enough to be 
fastened by three or four buttons, 

New ribbons have feather edges,and another 
old fashion revived is that of satin edges on 
repped ribbons. 

The long-fleeced tur hats in black and eream 
color promises to be in great favor during tne 
winter. T are warm-looking, and their 
soft tur is vefy becoming ; and, moreover,they 
are #0 soft and s0 capriciously shaped that 
they can be made Ww suit any face. The brims 
are very wide, and the crowns are low. 





Fireside Chat. 


OLL dressing torms an important fea. 
tare in one’s preparations tor Christ- 
mas, and alittie departure trem the old 
style of costuming them | think will be 


bave many ¢ittle ones to provide for ia gift- 


giving. 
For those who may not know how to dress 


the German baby dolis I give a description. 
Any size from Siu. or 4in. long to the life-size 
imitation of baby dows for purpose, and 


may, yoo b. the purse of the dresser and 


that of the 
y dolis are best 


less ex 
sulted nary penny 
wvys are 
a 


ve. Bona 


yt ee ne vu the ordi 
doll iooks remar y well if smail 
desired. 





acceptabie to those of my readers who | 


EVENING POST. 





chin, made of cambric, crochet, &o.; 
add a bib, quilted or crocheted, to match. Now 
prepare a Jong narrow pillow case of white 

ue, dimity, or cal the length once and & 
Balr of the doll, and width same as doil lyin 
with the arms close to the body. Cut this pil- 
low in a half circie at the upper end, where 
the doll’s head will lie, leaving the lower end 
square. Trim the edge of this either all round 
or but round the upper end half down, and the 
square end only across with work, crocnet, or 
lace edging slightly fulied. If the doll is 
large, make a second casing of common calico; 
if small, one is better, being less buiay. Stuf 
lightly with feathers of any description, wad- 
ding, wool, or rag shreds. Tariatan, muslin, 
or any soft white rag shred fine willdo. An 
opening sbould be left on one side to putin 
the stuffing. If two cases are made, leave tre 
square end of the upper open, which is then 
tied together with colored bows to match the 
color chosen. Now lay your doll on the pil- 
low with the head to the rounded end; turn up 
the other over the body as far as under the 
arms, which are laid over it. Take «ribbon 
of proportionate width to the size of the doll 
ped how, find the half, lay it under the pil- 
low, bring it to the upper side, cross it, bring 
it under again, then "Pp and tiein a handsome 
bow with sbort ends. 1! the pillow is small, it 
will uire only this much tying according to 
size. Two or more crossings be required. 
Tie narrow ribbon to match in color on the 
wrists of the dolls, rosettes on the cap. Pink 
and rose, pale and dark blue are the favorite 
colors. For a large pillow, the ribbon bandage 
may be substituted by a D. C. worked band of 
hard cotton, on which any running patterns 
in colored wool is worked in cross-stitch. 
This band is generally used to tie living Ger- 
man babies into their pillows. A short jacket 
coming to the waist, and tied round with rib- 
bon, made of white dimity, pique, or white 
flannel, worked in feather-stitch in white 
Shetland wool, is put on over the little bed- 
gown, if the dol! is large enough to allow the 
additional bulk. 

Then baby-doll is oeneraiiy ( one wee 0 

litle white wra on, whic . we 
best replaced by Domemate one, with scarlet 


or yellow bows tyli up the rt sleeves. 
One of these black bab: put into a white 
pillow bed as described abo the most 


ve, 

comical effect. Next to these dolls, cradies 
and bassinettes, for the reception of native 
baby ‘olis area great attraction. Wicker cra- 
dies, of all sizes. may be had at wholesale toy 
shops, and can be furnished with bedding of 
more or less elaborate make. A long muslin 
or lace curtain, with bow and end of ribbon, 
and a pretty worked counterpane, finish these 
cradles off tastefuily. Bassinettes, with rock- 
ers, can be made at homevery cheaply by us- 
ing the chip baskets, sold in all sizes, with or 
without handies. Cut the rockers out of thin 
board, connect them with a smail square 
board, or one the exact shape anu size of the 
bottom of the basket. Fasten this to the basket 
with small tacks, or screws, line and cover the 
basket now with glazed calico of the color you 
have chosen; make a frilled fiounce to tack on 
the board all round the edge, to cover the 
rockers. If the basket has a handle, a hood of 
calico is fastened on to it and round one end 
of the basket to make the head covering. if 
no handle is there, one of wicker, cane, or 
whalebone can easily be put, and the hood 
fastened on to it. Now trim the whole with 

Jain, spotted, or suuiped muslin, edged with 
ace work or frilling. Allow the musiin cov- 
erlng of the hood to pull a little over the front 
edge, which should trimmed with lace or 
work, and loop it back on the top and at each 
side with ribbon bows or rosettes to match the 
color of the calico covering. A pretty rosebud 
chintz—of course a very small pattern—looks 
very well on a doll’s cradle or bassinette, and 
requires no underneath covering. For cover- 
ing the bedding, a cotton ticking or 
print is the prettiest. The pillow must have 
a white casing, and is best made rounded at 
the upper edge, and trimmed round with lace. 
Two sheets, a little fannel blanket scolloped 
with wool or silk, or @ pretty knitted or cro- 
cheted or quilted one complete the little bed. 
Many odds and ends of calico, roller chints, 
wool, lace, &c., come in handy for these most 
saleable and attractive bazaar toys; and most 
little girls think themselves very lucky if they 
can buy or win in a raffle these mucn-coveted 
articles of dolly’s furniture. If the materials 
are DOught at wholesale prices, a very lar 
doll and bed can be produced for $1.25, which, 
say, Witb 10c. tickete—which are mucu the best 
to have for such things—very quickly cover 
the cost and a good sum over. 

For dressing as Polichineilosor clown dolls, 
leather or canvas covered dolis are the best; 
the heads should be china with close-curied 
hair. Scarlet and black. or white and pale 
blue are the tavorite colors. A mixture of 
black, yellow, and flame color is also very ef- 
tective. 

Cut out tongues of cloth of the colors chosen, 
which must weil contrasting, and about 
l}<in. to Zin. long. Begin to sew these on to 
L..« body of the doll on the legs, 80 as to let the 
tips of the tongues just fali over the ankles. 
Sew altel nate tongues of each color on both 
legs, allowing them to lay alittle. The opject 
ot ve eee at the bottom is to allow this to 
be done easily. If preterred the whole side 
leg, body, and arms of the do!! can be covered 
with tongues of One color, and the other witn 
the contrasting. The arms are worked up- 
wards aswell. When tne whole body to the 
china neck is covered, finish off witha large 
piaited coliar, edged with lace er work round 
the neck and shoulders. Frilis to match can 
be added to the wrists and round the ankles. 
Make a jelly cap several incnes long, ac- 
cording to the size of your doll, of one or poth 
colors Of the clotn you have used. Put a band 
of tinsel, gona or silver braid roun: the 
and glue it firmly to the doll’s head just over 
the forehead. The last, and not least, addition 
is tbe bells, which should be the smaii covered 
brass ones, sold for the purpose of ornament- 
ing baby’s rattle sieigh ness. One of these 
bells is sewn to the point of the cap, anda 
tringe of smaller ones round the head. and the 
broad cloth Delt confining the waist of the 
Goll is thickly studded with tiny bells, which 
are also added here and there on the shoulders 
and along the legs, always, of course, fastened 
10 the end Of a cioth tongue. A capital kind of 
ciown doll tor very young cniidren can be 
made by sone On a bandie the Kind sold 
for band screens; if not home made, the head 
and neck Of & rag doll, or & canvas neck with 
& china head giued irmiyonit. Make a large 
fluted collar of cloth biack, dark, viue or acar- 
let, notched round the iower . and ciosely 
drawn to the neck with some Set van- 
dy kes of cloth of alternate, or as many colors 
as you wish, round the noiched-outand slignt- 
Jy drawn outer edge, mishing these at each 

int or otherwise with tiny veils. Add a cap 
match, and the most wariike baby may 
salely Nourish about thisarm and legless aol, 
which combines a rattice as a. o 
colored velveteens are most useful in dressing 








these dolis, peing tough; ft scar 
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Vivid color, can bees aS ova 
The South has raised this 600,000 000 

pounds of F 

than she ever + —— to 12,000,000 more 

















Esex, (Erie, Pa. )--We have mailed it te you. 
J.C. (Evanevi Ark. nitrate 

ash, coll ts tone eae ia a= of pet. 
A. O. G. (Philadetph Pa. 

**Multam in parvo’’ is eeaenn ia wee. mation a 


M. J. (Toledo, O. }—There is no harm tlemas 
peeins ont Gis intended for a Grive te his eee ve 


D K. (Coatesville, Pa.)}—A good 
may b>» made of neats’ foot oil, one 
black, four ounces, stirred 

Youre Man, (Salem, N. J.)--thy 
not the worst of you .¢ men. 
ofaffection, they keep at a 


Yours. (Harris, Tex.)—A mast have 
gond education ana possess 8 taste for eee pad o 


CHITTENDEN, (Crawford. Pa. }—The pase Pope was 
ton 4 born ia lorend Deeone ph te t~ aa 
and died in 1674. = 


ing to your ee must be a very 
A genuine Amati wou ee Bat we 
oop quote unable togive you an as t© its actual 


J. M. (Polk, Ga. )—Stri ° 
Qsae ust commhonne antl Gate ane LL. fA 


torial) even mid-channel is not the sea. 

Meaowbile, practically, the salt water water 

and ine aun teins tee water Gassames enka’ : 
W.G. (Vernon, Wis. )—You should ask 

I “ cohanemnend unfriendly conduct 
ly learn the {her Estings. nodte 


STUDENT, ( sburg, Pa. )—Incerta certis 
tas—**You pam yo Cassrtatn tor oem 
Latio 
*-eoun th cbhiekens hefore 
which we ve from the German 
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MARTHA. (Lincoin.Ga )—It is har4 to cure 
of the habit of lying after materi 
That is work to be done in chi A 
awife whose word can’t is 
uncomfortable person. to have about the house. 
you can do is to be on your gus 
ample of stra'ehtforward desiing and square truth 
give her no excuse for telling lies. 

READER, (Philadelphia. Pa. }— We have never known 
of bat one style of wedding-ring—that is a solid. 
gold ring. ing in size or weight according 
means of tae yer. It seems to us that ate 

n le = & perfectly one, wou 
exceedia ty ont piace as s martiage,¥ 

ment rings it is different. ngs, 
with expensive stones, such as diamonds, pearis, ru- 
bles. aud other gems, are appropriate. 

M. W (Rhea, he yp must get over your mor- 
bid apy ay and tw like the man, let him see 


ii 


H 

g 

: 

He 
shrek 


is no 


eware Seung of a man pte | = | nv ag 
sympathy for you. you are u n his m 
ay peli and if so, he will certainly tell you 
a time, 

Rosin, (New York, N. Y.)—Wait petiently; 
are both young — too young to sett! Let 
oung man pr ve the sioceri 

ng and making a home for his fu le 
her go on Courany af home and, Gemereiog te du- 
tiesearnestly and loyally. leave time to work its benefi- 
cent changes. Early marriages under such circum- 
stances are seldom happy. The man should have 
meee a position befure he asks another person to 
share it. 

C. N. (Sumter, Fia.)—Whether or not you will call 
on the lady is not a question of right or wrong, buat 
ofjudgment If you are offended at what 

imagine to be her neglect. and choose to assume 
there is no satisfactory explanation of it rossible, and 
c ndemn her on mere surmise, and without a shadow 
of proof. and soomit those courtesies which are ne- 


to retain her uaintance can do s0,and 
‘ake the consequences “The lady probably be the 
gainer by it 


8.G J. (Knox, [1.)—The lectern or lettern of for- 
eign epenesves. a ——_=. is Cy y 
made , wavs: men 

lew r hold the desk 


or book. The bird is merely an ornamental device. 

rals are often sim'tiarly 

aay yh I Seton 

esk. 8 mere old am@ ° 

The ambo was xed in the centre of the church, and 
was mounted on both sides (ambo, both.) 


B D. 8. (Chaat N.Y —I¢ may be altogethe 
y ribute' the dango ts his conduc 
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wrens to Rig to 
which, perhaps, you .to any such cause. 
When we think and pugzzie over the possible effect of 


i 


words we have used on 3 were 
add . We are very likely togive them an undue 
importance. How can you be sure, also, that bis at- 
tentions ha4 apy serious meaning? A girl should be 
on her guard against making a mistake of that sort. 
Besides, if he was really in love, the possibility 0° s 
rival would have spurred him on rather than driven 

m away. 

ALPHA Beta. (Douglass, Minn.)—Platonic love is 
one of the most reck ly a of 
terms, hacked out of the lore of ancient authors That 
there may be love of that sort that seems to be passion- 
ate there can be no question, but we doubt the reality 
of the pretence when any one claims to be the pos- 
sessor on ens of this form of affection. Passion is 
often vel by sentiment. and, when the disguise !s 
stripped off. tt not uncommon)y proves to be a very 
very specimen which is thas concealed It cao 
very rarely be the fact thet this sort of love exists be 
tween marrt persons. The affection iq goner- 
ally a delusion and a snare. 
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AMBIT‘O™, (Philadelphia. Pa f your conversa- 
terests yoa wit dis 


tion in ng ladies, you 
covert that like to have sround, but & 
~ they ee -” you ore - 
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